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Conviction and Action 


Faith and Works in the New Testament 


by Joun Dow 


“Ir thou be the Son of God command that these stones be made bread” 
(Matt. 4:3). Evidently it is assumed that conviction brings action. It is 
not for nothing that the Word has become flesh. After thirty years agrow- 
ing there has opened a ministry that involves incessant activity. Event is 
to follow event in such swift sequence that often there is to be no time to 
take food. So keen is to be the whirlwind of excitement and mounting 
tasks that the wise master must soon withdraw his too eager recruits: 
“Come ye apart and rest a while.” It is a Galilee astir with momentous 
happenings, that sends sober villagers from home carrying the sick on 
pallets and brings a whole cityful to one door. When the lonely and 
frustrated prophet, chafing behind prison bars, seeks an answer to his 
dawning hope or despairing doubt about the Messiah, the message sent 
back to him lays emphasis on deeds: “Go and tell John what you hear 
and see: the blind receive their sight and the lame walk, lepers are 
cleansed and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
good news preached to them” (Matt. 11:4 R.s.v.). 

The gospel was a spoken word, glad tidings that a gracious God was 
spreading abroad, but it was never enough just to hear. What men 
caught as they mended their nets was a call to rise and follow and that 
note was in due time to deepen: “If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross. . . .” (Matt. 16:24). The good news 
that seemed as music to be received into glad ears was accompanied by a 
stern imperious ethic that pointed up a steeper road than ever the law 
of Moses commanded. “You have heard that it was said to the men of old, 
You shall not kill. . . . But I say unto you that every one who is angry 
with his brother shall be liable to judgment. ... But if anyone strikes you 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other also... . Love your enemies. 
... You... must be perfect” (r.s.v.). Who could attain to this level? 
And yet this Sermon on the Mount was no decorative frontispiece. It was 
a serious battle cry. The conclusion of the matter was the parable of the 








388 Interpretation 
man who built his house upon the rock and the other who built upon the 
sand. The fatal difference was between the mere hearing and the stren- 
uous doing (Matt. 7:24). In the great judgment day the issue would be 
between “Inasmuch as ye did it,” and “Inasmuch as ye did it not” (Matt. 
25:31). “Not every one who says to me Lord, Lord, shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but he who does the will of my Father who is in 
Heaven” (Matt. 7:21). 

Evidently this Jesus of Nazareth was true tc the Gcd of his people’s 
history, the God who was the great doer, who from the day of Egyptian 
bondage onwards had gone on baring his mighty arm in deeds that made 
the nations marvel. 

Into the courtyards of Annas and Caiaphas rumors came trickling, 
rumors of startling words and awestruck crowds, the buzz of wild con- 
jecture and the whisperings of the poor and the needy of the land. But 
if some expressed sentiments of anxiety others stroked their beards and 
like wiseacres pronounced upon the vanity of words. “Let him talk him- 
self out,” they said scornfully. “This crazy carpenter blows only airy 
bubbles.” And so they dismissed the menace as afar off, a light surf 
breaking on the impregnable rock of security. But one day the waves 
swept right into their courtyards. Himself he came into their sacred city, 
not with an armed bodyguard that one could surround and capture, but 
with a peace-making gesture hard to resist, openly riding on an ass in the 
face of huzzahing crowds. Nay more, he had gone straight into the holy 
precincts of the Temple and driven out the cattle and the sheep, and 
the money-changers after them, and what was this he had said about 
destroying the Temple and prayer for all nations? Here was a man of 
action fearless and confident. This gospel was no light chaff blown by the 
winds. It was a whirlwind force that was sweeping through village and 
city and capital and uprooting the complacencies of Judea and Jerusalem. 

Instantly the battle lines were drawn. The worldlings, clinging to power, 
reached out with craft and intrigue and cruelty, yea and shamelessness. 
But even in his dying on the hideous height of the Cross, he was more 
dynamic than in his dramatic deeds. Wherever this man’s word came it 
was to prove fire on the earth kindling a conflagration that could not be 
put out. 

The Fourth Gospel in spite of its initial emphasis on the Word made 
flesh might seem often to allow the narrative to be diverted into eddying 
pools of debate. Actually, however, the Lamb that taketh away the sin 
of the world, gathering round him his first followers, is none other than 
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Conviction and Action 389 


the Word arraying himself in his body, the church, which is his dynamic 
instrument for a ubiquitous activity. The succeeding chapters picture 
forth his deeds, the transformation of a religion of externals into a faith 
of the Spirit (Chap. 2), the replacement of the national door into the 
Kingdom by the gate of birth from above (Chap. 3), the breaking down 
of the rival walls of Zion and Gerizim in preparation for open access to 
the Father of all Spirits (Chap. 4). Healings indeed are few but they 
are significant, bestowed as they are at a distance and on the son of a 
Herodian courtier (4:46), on one half a lifetime in his infirmity (5:1), 
on one born blind (9:1). There is not even a Sabbath of rest from 
spiritual work (5:17). He is able to provide for the multitude (6:10), 
and when his own are in distress and apparently deserted (6:20), he is 
ready to aid. He resolves the debate on the relative value of faith and 
works: “The work of God is to believe on him whom he hath sent” 
(6:29). Others may debate about origins, was it this man’s sin or his 
parents’, but to Jesus suffering opens up a work to do to glorify God 
(9:3 ff.). So, we are prepared for his own vicarious suffering. If this 
man is cast out of the synagogue (9:34) to wander like a lost sheep, the 
Good Shepherd voluntarily goes before to lead all such disinherited folk 
in an evergrowing flock (10:11-16) for which the Shepherd is to lay 
down his life. He may seem slow to respond to human need (11:6), but 
he acts in his own time and decisively (11:44). 

It was given to Caiaphas, the calculating man of the world, as High 
Priest, to point to the supreme work: one man must needs die for the 
nation and for the scattered folk beyond (11:49-52), a work for which 
Mary’s anointing was a strangely prophetic forecast (12:3), a work for 
which the world represented by the Greeks was waiting (12:20), a work 
for which the Master symbolically girt himself with a towel (13:1). 

It is at this point of the narrative that the Jesus of John appears in a 
most dramatic act. At the climactic moment where the Synoptic Gospels 
tell of the institution of the Lord’s Supper (Mark 14:17, Matt. 26:20, 
Luke 22:14) the fourth !'vangelist directs our gaze to the towel and the 
feet-washing. 

What does he mean by focusing on such a simple menial act? Has the 
ceremonial of the Lord’s Supper already become in the church a mere 
formal ritual with perhaps the superstitious notion gathering about it 
that the ritual alone is efficacious giving entrance to eternal life? Does 
he then wish to suggest, by stress upon the feet-washing, that Jesus en- 
joined not a mere ritual remembering in the formal taking of bread and 
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wine, but an actual practical sharing in his sacrificial Spirit by the deing 
of simple services for one another, services that can never be too humble? 

Was this an invitation and exhortation to be done with mere ceremony 
and be busy about real works of mercy and love? It would be appropriate 
that he who begins by stressing the Word made flesh should go on to de- 
mand that devotion become concrete in action, that faith should work 
itself out in deeds. Yet, this book of action is written to persuade men 
to believe! 

The Acts of the Apostles continues the story of Christ, now alive in 
his church. There is the same proclamation of the Word, the dramatic 
evidence of the Spirit moving in the community of believers (2:1), the 
vitalizing power manifest at the gate Beautiful (3:1), in the transforma- 
tion of unlettered man (4:13), in the inspiration that fell on Stephen 
(6:8), Philip (8:4), Peter (10:1), and the church at large. There is a 
quickening that finds expression in a definite kerygma, in expanding 
waves of missionary activity, in healings that amaze the professional 
magician, in the breaking of national and social barriers. It is the story 
of a faith that is brimming over into action, a gospel that is a power 
unto salvation. 

When the blinding call fell upon Saul of Tarsus (9) on the way to 
Damascus his instinctive cry was “What shall I do, Lord?” (22:10). And 
to an ever-widening campaign he was sent forth. Did ever any man prove 
himself more of a doer? “In journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren; In weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness. Besides those things that are without, that which cometh upon 
me daily, the care of all the churches” (II Cor. 11:26-28 a.v.). Surely 
it is passing strange that such a toiler should be accused of exalting faith 
over works. Yet, it would seem to be Paul or a straw edition of him who 
is assailed by James (2:14 ff.). “Wilt thou know, o vain man, that faith 
without works is dead?” When Paul refers disparagingly to “works” he 
means the formal, often pointless, ritual observances enjoined by the 
petty legalism of the Rabbis (circumcision, the Sabbath laws, the food 
laws, the washings of pots and pans). But “works” in the sense of moral 
deeds Paul was forever calling for in the practical life of his converts (for 
example, Rom. 12:1 ff., Col. 3:1 ff.). Supremely he stresses love (I Cor. 
13) and requires “Thou shall love thy neighbor” as the essence of Chris- 
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tian behaviour (Gal. 5:14). “Faith” again to Paul is a far richer concep- 
tion than mere intellectual assent as in James (2:19). Acceptance of an 
item of a creed (for example, that there is a God) can be a formal thing 
but “faith” in the sense of “personal trust,” “self-committal to the love of 
God that reaches out to us in Jesus Christ”—that cannot be barren, but it 
demands as its response love and all the Christ-like qualities. “Faith” 
indeed in Paul expands into a personal union of a most dynamic character 
and stimulates the will to the highest moral life. 

Paul had to sow the good seed on two kinds of soil and in each case 
there was a preliminary breaking up of the ground required. Among his 
Jewish fellow-countrymen there was a pride of heart, a claim to be the 
people of God, and to know all about the divine requirement. The hard 
shell of complacent Pharisaism had to be pierced. From counting their 
fastings and their merits in law-keeping they had to be brought to the 
penitent mood, “God, be merciful to me a sinner.” There had to be an 
humbling and that could only be achieved by a new conviction. They 
were conceited about their nationhood: then let them face the facts of 
their national backsliding, their failure to respond to their unique privi- 
lege. They were proud of their law-keeping: but who really did keep the 
law in all its rigid completeness? They had killed their prophets and 
crucified their Christ. They had seen the mind of God mirrored in the 
life of Jesus and yet they had condemned the guiltless. The marvel was 
that God had not turned away but kept on pleading and waiting. Before 
such a saving love *+ev stood exposed as hard, bitter, and ungrateful. 
Until the preacher h:i broken through that false pride and self-deceit 
and planted a new conviction on the soil of humility there was no point 
in piling precept upon precept. The penitents had to be crushed and 
broken in heart before they could be taught. Faith, the receptive heart, 
was the prerequisite for the further work of grace. 

On the soil of the pagan mind Paul had another kind of preparatory 
work to do. There had been in most ancient faiths a failure to tie up to- 
gether religion and morality. The Greek gods were of like passions with 
mortal men, deceivers, lustful, unprincipled, pitiless oftentimes. Dark 
and sinister Fates were accounted greater than the gods. From such 
hopeless spiritual guiding many had found their way into the Jewish 
Synagogue where at least they saw a people in holy awe before a God 
who cared for righteousness and mercy. But did Jehovah give power to 
live up to the standard of his law? Did Jehovah stretch out his mighty 
arm to save those of other nations? So when they came to the Christian 
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meeting place they had questions unanswered. These pagan minds needed 
a new insight into the will of God towards justice and into the reach of 
his redemptive mercy. They needed to come near to see Jesus, to find in 
him the will towards goodness and purity, his passion of love, and the cost 
of forgiveness. Hence Paul preached Christ and him crucified. Only 
when these pagans looked up in awe before his moral grandeur and com- 
plete self-giving and saw there the revelation of the mind of God was it 
possible for the missionary to set the moral life in its true context as the 
divine command greater than their ancient sanctions. Thus for pagan, 
as for Jew, Paul had to confront men with the reality of sin and the way 
of redemption; he had to see first the dawning of faith, the hunger for a 
saving power, before he could teach the convert to walk. Hence in his 
letters he must stress and illumine doctrinal truth before he can unfold 
the moral code as authoritative. Jewish complacency needed a shock, a 
shock such as Stephen gave the Sanhedrin (Acts 7). But Jews could 
always be recalled to their standard: the Law and the prophetic teaching 
were there in the background. To such it was enough to begin where the 
Baptist began: “Repent.” 


For the Baptist, for Jesus and for the Primitive-Christian community the whole 
of Ethics falls under the concept of repentance (metanoia). By this they under- 
stand a change of mind, penitence for the past, and the determination to live 
henceforward, liberated from everything earthly, in expectation of the Messianic 
Kingdom. Ethical conduct ... is the fruit of repentance (Matt. 3:2, 3:8, 4:17, 
Acts 2:38, 26:20)... . For Paul ethics is no longer repentance. . . , for Paul 
[repentance] is the ethical act leading up to baptism; the freedom from carthliness 
and sinfulness which the baptized man is to maintain is more than repentance. 
In it he translates into act the stage of having died and risen again with Christ and 
of walking in a condition of existence which is no longer earthly.' 


The pagan needed even more of a shock than the Jew: he needed some- 
thing akin to an electric discharge, a current of power that would course 
to his inner being. There was a moral deadness in paganism that must be 
subjected to a revivifying vital energy. There was a notion abroad in some 
new faiths that one could be divinised by dying and rising with the God. 
Accepting the form of the idea, Paul proclaimed a Christ who had really 
died and risen again. But, if baptism was to be more than a ritual, Christ 
had to be preached as the power and purpose of God unveiled in his 





1. Albert Schweitzer, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
1931), pp. 293 f. 
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life and especially in his Cross, as Love poured forth in a fashion alto- 
gether startling, and undeserved by sinful men. 


If I were hung on the highest hill, 

I know whose love would follow me still; 

If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 

I know whose heart would reach down to me; 
If I were damned in body and soul, 

I know whose kiss would make me whole.” 


These words of Kipling that speak of human love might be borrowed 
to express faintly what Paul felt about a still greater love. There is simply 
no way into the mind of Paul but by understanding the word charis in all 
its splendor of liberality. Unsought, to him, the sinner and persecutor 
of the faithful, Love came and plucked him from the miry pit. It was a 
deliverance he sought to describe by a variety of analogies, (a) adoption, 
(b) redemption, (c) reconciliation, (d) justification. 

(a) He had seen in society around him the miracle that came to a 
slave boy when a rich but childless old man adopted him into his family, 
suddenly investing him with all the rights and undreamt of privileges 
of a son in high estate. So did Christians suddenly discover themselves 
sons and heirs of eternal life (Eph. 1:5, Gal. 3:26, Rom 8:14-17). 

(b) A Christian slave of Corinth going up the path to the Acrocorin- 
thus about Eastertide, Deissmann writes in his Light from the Ancient 
East, “Would see towards the North West the snowy peak of Parnassus 
rising clearer and clearer before him, and everyone knew that within 
the circuit of that commanding summit lay the shrines at which Apollo 
or Seraphis or Asclepius, the Healer, bought slaves with a price, for free- 
dom.” Technically the god’s property now, they went away free. Leap- 
ing, rather than running, for joy, many a one had been seen issuing from 
these shrines. So Paul saw in that delirious moment an experience like the 
Christian’s. “Ye were bought with a price,” he reminds the Corinthians 
(I Cor. 7:23). 

(c) When John Mark turned his face homewards, instead of follow- 
ing Paul into the dangerous mountain country of the mainland (Acts 
13:13, 15:38), there had been an estrangement between friends. But 
the day came when Paul was aboundingly happy to have Mark back 
again at his side, serving him in a hundred little ministries (II Tim. 
4:11), but that was possible only because there had come, perhaps by 
the good offices of a mutual friend, when time had softened the resent- 

2. Rudyard Kipling, “Mother O’ Mine.” 
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ment of the apostle, a reconciliation (katallagé). Paul recalled the 
tenseness of that emotional moment when past differences and misunder- 
standings fell away, and true friendship was restored again. The apostle 
saw that sinful man like himself needed such a reconciliation with God 
and the gracious Father had himself moved to bring it about. In Christ 
he had come reconciling to himself the undeserving. (II Cor. 5:18). 

(d) Paul had trembled often in his earlier days as he pictured himself, 
with his meticulous conscience, coming at the close of life before the 
judgment seat of God. But since he had heard that parable once told by 
Jesus about the Father who, seeing his long lost son yet a great way off, 
ran and embraced and kissed him (Luke 15:20) he had come to appre- 
ciate how, on a basis far other than a man’s deserving, a Father could 
give acceptance and status to one of his own sons. That was the sort of 
justification (dikaidsis) that the Christian would receive from God, the 
covering cloak of the work of Christ being thrown over him: that was 
“being counted righteous,” the generosity, in the face of provocation, that 
so startled the worldling and confounded all earthly modes of reckoning 
justice (II Cor .5:21, Rom. 8:1, 29). Without that sense of the almost 
incredible mercy of God in Christ Jesus the Christian preacher could 
make no headway with a hearer. This was the good news, the basic reality 
from which sprang all hope of a new life. To this good news there must 
come the believing grateful response of the amazed soul. Hence in his 
letters the missionary first must again restate and reaffirm the doctrine 
he had already proclaimed. Usually a good half of the letter was devoted 
to exploring once more this bewildering certainty. Only thereafter on 
that basis could the practice of the Christian life be developed. 

The Christian thus began his voyaging buoyed up on the full tide of 
gratitude for a love so wonderful. This was all so different from the pros- 
pect that had opened out before the Pharisee. He had seen before him 
a long, long toiling in rowing, stroke following stroke in painful inch-by- 
inch progress against wind and tide; he was to reach his destination only 
through incessant effort. Paul had found that kind of voyage a night- 
mare. The human craft was leaky and fragile, and the rocks and shoals 
beyond his power to negotiate. He saw certain shipwreck though he 
rowed with all the fury of a desperate man. No one could reach harbor 
by his own efforts. In other words, under the legalism of traditional 
Judaism no one could finish the course in hope. The God behind the law 
put out no arm to save; by the works of the law shall no one be justified 
(Gal. 2:17). Cursed be everyone who does not abide by all things 
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written in the book of the law and do them (Gal. 3:10). Every school- 
boy frets under the rules and regulations of school life; measured strictly 
against their meticulous requirements he is, in his callow days, forever in 
trouble, writing lines and doing tasks of the pettifogging sort. But when 
once he is caught up in the spirit and tradition of the school, and the 
honor of its name has become his pride, the once restrictive routine passes 
into a joyous achievement. The letter kills, but the spirit makes alive 
(II Cor. 3:6). 

In the Epistle to the Galatians we see the apostle horror-struck that 
men should return to the regime of legalism. The law served a temporary 
purpose in educating men by its prohibitions as to what sin was (3: 19 ff.). 
But by its demand, the whole law or nothing, it penned men into an 
impossible position from which the one way of escape was to cast them- 
selves in faith on the mercy of God in Christ. It was like the male nurse 
of those Roman times, a slave who had moral control over growing boys 
and brought them to school (4:1). But the boy became a man and 
passed into a new status, a new relationship to his father. With maturity 
came freedom and that was what the Christian now enjoyed. But that 
was not a blank cheque for license (5:13) for the Christian in baptism 
has “put on Christ,” accepting thereby his lordship and following his 
way of life. In a pithy phrase that tumbles from his hurrying pen, Paul 
sums up that as “faith working itself out in love.” When breaking with 
the tyranny of the multitudinous laws we carry forward the one summary 
rule: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” (5:14 f.). Let us learn 
to be led by the Spirit and the fleshly impulses will be defeated. It is 
curious how this spiritual wrestler describes the piled up sins of the flesh 
as “works” while the qualities of the spirit-filled life are called “fruit” 
(karpos) as if from the good seed of the gospel, with the inevitability of 
the God-given increase of growth, spring love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
meekness, gentleness. What need to erect a Babel tower of exhortations 
and prohibitions when it is enough to hold high the one torch of faith 
breaking forth into the glowing fire of love? 

In his discussion of the old order Paul comments suggestively, “Doubt- 
less, if a law had been given that was capable of quickening life, it would 
have been for the law to achieve our justification” (3:21). What is it 
then in the new order that is capable of quickening life? It is the dynamic 
mystical union of the individual soul with Christ. The old discredited 
self, that has been beaten a hundred times in battle with the fleshly lusts, 


has given place to a new controller. It is no longer I that goes on living 
but Christ lives in me (2:20). 
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Here we turn to the Epistle to the Romans where this concept is set 
forth fully. That letter is mistakenly put down as a theological treatise. 
Actually, Paul is wide awake to the moral peril of life in the wicked 
capital city of Rome and it is a missionary heart that speaks throughout. 
First he insists that there is a moral conscience set by God the Creator in 
the heart of the pagan (1:19 ff.), corresponding to the law given to the 
Jew. We have made our evil choice and turned from the worship of the 
Creator to false gods of our own making. We all stand in the same 
condemnation, Jew and Gentile. But God in his mercy took the initiative 
and provided a means for us to turn and be reconciled to him again. It is 
Christ who embodies that act of mercy and forgiveness (3:25). It is for 
man to be done with pride and with his futile attempts to earn salvation. 
What is needed is that we should make a self-committal to this gracious 
God who has come near to us in Christ. Let us come near with an un- 
wavering trust like Abraham’s. God has proved his love for us in sending 
Christ and letting him die for us the undeserving (5:8). If we all in- 
herited from Adam a tendency to evil let us realize that a second Adam 
has come to give us life (5:18). 

Here we need to take into count the ancient Hebrew concept of cor- 
porate life. The strings of a nation’s life come together in the king, the 
man of the knotted heart. God set him on the throne and what he does 
God makes to avail for all. So with the ideal king, the Messiah. In a 
deeper and more realistic sense than we recognize in our King or Presi- 
dent what God’s chosen one does or suffers avails for all. Christ died and 
rose again by the power of God. So in baptism we die with him, plunging 
into the cleansing waters and emerging again, leaving our old selves 
behind and rising into a new life and power. Resurrection is not just a 
fact of yesterday; it is a power active today. As Christ was crucified 
and rose again so we have done with our old lives and rise into a new 
existence (6:4 ff.). 

Between the believer and Christ there now exists this vital bond, faith 
union. God has drawn near to us in gracious forgiving and succoring love 
and it is for us but to accept him in faith. Thus there is set up between 
Christ and the soul “the channel along which the current of love can 
flow in both directions, from the believing man to God in Christ, and from 
God in Christ to each believing man.”* This is a moral personal relation- 
ship that can ever be kept warm and real. It is a union of heart, mind, and 
will. Through this channel the living spirit of Jesus enters into possession 





3. C. A. Scott, Christianity according to St. Paul (Cambridge: University Press, 1927), p. 107. 
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of the controls of our day by day existence. We have but to reflect, again 
and again, how marvelous is the love that thus drew near to us, and there 
springs up in us the will, even the passionate yearning, to respond with 
love. 

With such a living line of communication with the pure, radiant per- 
sonality of Jesus how can there be any room for the charge that with 
the removal of the law the way is open to license (Rom. 6:1)? “We 
have died once for all to sin; can we breathe its air again?” (6:2 as trans- 
lated by Ronald Knox). The reality of the moral struggle the apostle 
does not conceal. He had known the long drawn out battle between the 
will to do and the fatal human infirmity that would not: “When I would 
do good, evil is present with me.” That had been the confession the soul 
had had to make (Rom. 7:9 ff.). It was like the experience of a prisoner 
chained helplessly to a dead body 

I strive like to the vessel in the tideway 


Which lacking favouring breeze hath not the power 
To stem the powerful current. . . .* 


But now that is all changed. The spiritual energy flowing from the Risen 
Christ has set up a new sort of existence on the human scene. The over- 
hanging threat of inevitable defeat has gone (Rom. 8:1 ff.). 

Here Paul has done a wonderful thing for the church. The reality of 
the Spirit of God was an ancient belief. The apostle, looking into his own 
experience, now offers the assurance that the Spirit lives and ranges far 
and wide as the Spirit of the living Christ. The presence of this Spirit 
is the firstfruits of a greater glory to come. God’s creation has until now 
been suffering from a sense of frustration, because within it was a flaw, an 
inheritance from the Fall of Adam. Now the Spirit is freely at work 
“helping our infirmities.” Nothing can now separate us from the love 
of God in Christ Jesus, through whom we are more than conquerors. This 
might seem to be the climax of Paul’s argument. Not so. He has been 
diverted time and again from his objective. At 1:17 he states his theme— 
the way that righteousness comes to man. He renews it again at 3:21, 
repeats it at 5:1 and at 8:1. A final diversion comes when he sweeps aside 
to express his treasured hopes for his own people (9: 1-11:36). Then at 
last comes the often delayed climax at 12:1, “I appeal to you therefore 
brethren, by the mercies of God” (which he has stressed and restressed ) 
“to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God” 





4. Quoted in David Smith, Disciples’ Commentary on,the New Testament (5 vols., New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1928), p. 399. : 
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(R.s.v.). The climax in other words is a moral appeal. What the heart of 
the world needs in this Roman capital is the saving salt of Christian 
morality, or rather Christian, self-giving, responsive love burst into flame. 

In the two Epistles to the Thessalonians we have documents which are 
less formal and much less theological than Paul’s massive deliverances. 
They probably exhibit faithfully the character of his ordinary teaching. 
It is significant therefore to note how here he constantly combines faith 
and its typical “work,” that is, love, as if he could hardly conceive the 
one without the accompaniment of the other (I Thess. 1:3, 3:6, 5:8, 
II Thess. 1:3, 11). Twice he actually describes faith as a practical virtue 
in the phrase ergon pisteos (I Thess. 1:3, I1 Thess. 1:11) as if we might 
translate “the activity of faith.” Again, it is the unity of faith and love 
that constitutes the Christian’s breastplate (I Thess. 5:8). Similarly, 
faith is conjoined with endurance (hypomené) as displaying itself amid 
persecutions and trials (II Thess. 1:4). 

Here too Paul twice reminds his converts that his own custom was to 
work with his hands to maintain himself as well as to preach the word 
(I Thess. 2:9, II Thess. 3:8). He himself holds the balance ever be- 
tween the claims of faith and works. Moreover the special purpose of 
the Letters would seem to rebuke and correct the folly of those who 
abandoned their daily tasks because of overeager expectation of the com- 
ing of the Lord. He had no sympathy with those who thought it was 
enc..gh to cherish a frenzied conviction to the exclusion of honest toil for 
daily bread. Further we observe the ethical realism that confesses faith 
may need supplementation (I Thess. 3:10), and that insists quite bluntly 
that fornication must be left behind if we would seek sanctification 
(I Thess. 4:3). 

First Corinthians is admittedly a most practical letter. It begins 
with glorying in the foolishness of preaching (1:17), but it opens out 
into problem after problem of Christian life in an encompassing pagan- 
ism. It is not by accident that twice in this letter it is hinted that in such a 
whirlpool of temptation the convert must not think the battle is over 
when it is only half won. Christians are those “in process of being saved” 
(1:18, 15:2; compare II Cor. 2:15). Everyone knows of the learned 
theologian’s reply when accosted in the street by the query: are you 
saved? “Do you mean,” came the answer, “sdtheis, (saved once and for 
all), sesOsmenos (saved and remaining saved) or sdzomenos (in the 
process of being saved)?” It is the third Greek word that is here used 
in each case. In other words, sanctification is a long process. If the 
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apostle sometimes uses language suggesting the victory is won when 
faith is once established, he is realistic enough to admit it is hard to slough 
off the coils of the fleshly nature; we have to “work out” our salvation not 
without moments of anxious uncertainty (compare Phil. 2:12, I Tim. 
2:4, II Tim 3:15). The Thessalonians had tended to lay down tools and 
wait for the welfare state from the clouds of heaven, and Paul did not 
forget that danger when he moved on to other cities like Corinth. It is 
remarkable that it is against the background of this licentious and wicked 
city that he breaks out into his great panegyric on love as if he felt that 
was the solvent for encrusted vice. And it was the practical churchman 
who demanded that here the Lord’s Supper must be worthily celebrated 
(11:23), and here of all places it was essential to emphasize the power 
inherent in the Resurrection (15:1 ff.). 

A letter from prison like Philippians we expect to be a real down to 
earth document. But the breath of another and a fairer world is wafted 
into the place of bondage. Here is my lot cast but “there is another 
country.” Citizenship in this proud Roman colony is a real business 
(politeuesthe 1:27) and it provides a challenge to the Christian to piay 
a worthy part in civic life. But we “belong” elsewhere, our true allegiance 
is above (3:20). The apostle is justly proud that the gospel has pene- 
trated to Caesar’s household ; that meant more than winning some officers 
of the guard, for it is not uncommon to find in the simple-hearted soldier 
the will to believe. But probably the reference is rather to members of 
the civil service, often men of intellect and knowledge of the world and 
given rather to cynicism, “hard boiled” as we say today. There is how- 
ever, a vicious group, dogs if we might so call these moral scavengers, 
whose god is their belly and whose glory is in their shame (3:2 ff.). 
Against such temptation to libertinism the Christian has to keep on striv- 
ing (2:12). The apostle owns himself to be but wrestling on towards an 
unattained ideal (3:12-16) and, though he would welcome rest in the 
Master’s presence, he gladly clings to life if thereby he can do Christ honor 
(1:20). We can discern a quiet pride in the affection the Philippians have 
shown him by their gifts; their love has been practical and he prays it 
may overflow in understanding, in fine moral feeling and appreciation 
of real values (1:10). The Spirit that began the good work in them has 
to go on and see reaped on them the fruit of righteousness (1:6, 11). How 
frequent in this Letter are acknowledgments that human achievements 
are drawn by faith from God. The lavish supply of the Spirit (epichoregia 
1:19), the heartening that is in Christ (paraklesis 2:1), the inspiration 
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of him who laid his glory by and took on the role of a servant (2:5), the 
power inherent in the Resurrection (3:10), the apprehending hand of 
God (3:13), the willingness to strengthen us now and to transform us 
hereafter (4:13, 3:21 )—these are the sources of man’s doing. 

Second Corinthians is a running proof of how faith and works mingled 
inextricably in the career of Paul. His crushing experiences in Asia made 
him lyrical over the grace that had encouraged and ever rescued him, 
employed him to write on tablets of the human heart with the living 
Spirit, and given him abundant reason to boast in the breathless record of 
his many encounters with hardship and death (1:4, 9 f., 22; 2:14; 3:3, 6, 
18; 4:6, 10; 5:18; 6:16; 11:16). With what naturalness he pictures him- 
self as the instrument of the Eternal, this frail vessel of earth manifesting 
the transcendent glory of God (4:7), incarnating the Spirit which is the 
pledge and instalment of the glory to come (5:5), functioning as the 
vehicle of the divine reconciliation (5:18). To exhort men in the worldly 
business of money collecting he points to him who for our sakes became 
poor (8:9). We note specially how the person of Jesus radiated forth its 
power through the apostle into the pagan world. Paul does his pleading by 
the meekness of gentleness of Christ (10:1), he sees the life and dying of 
the Master reflected in his servant’s mortal flesh (4:10), he rejoices that 
the light in his own heart shines out to illuminate men with the knowl- 
edge of God in the face of Christ (4:6), he glories in being a member of 
the triumphal procession of Christ spreading abroad its life giving 
fragrance (2:14). It is thrilling for a lone watcher on night of corona- 
tion celebration to watch flash out from this hilltop and from that a small 
pinpoint of flame that speedily reaches up and flares into great sheets of 
flame. The heart leaps up with joy that elsewhere also the national spirit 
gleams and burns so brightly. Even so Paul, spectator perforce as an im- 
prisoned man, must have been stirred to learn that by the good hand of a 
disciple like Epaphras the candle of the Lord had been kindled at Colos- 
sae, another point of the Lycus valley, “Christ in you, the hope of glory,” 
he exclaims (1:27). In another pagan town the vitalizing presence was 
active, transforming lives from grossness and squalor and lust into the 
loveliness of Christ and promising the glory of the life beyond. With the 
preaching of the gospel there had come the miracle of the Resurrection 
power, and there amid the grasping commercialism and open shameless- 
ness and the narrow horizons of an old Phrygian city there walked abroad 
men with their eyes set on the far distances. Their life, now hid with 
Christ in God, radiated compassion, kindness, lowliness, patience, for- 
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bearing and forgiving where once had been impurity, passion, covetous- 
ness, wrath, malice, foulness (3:3 ff.). Into private homes and into the 
slaves’ quarters particularly came a new and sweeter relationship (3:18, 
4:1). It greatly mattered that men, a prey to ancient superstitions and 
divided loyalties, now set their affection on Christ, the one image of God 
(1:15 ff.). It specially mattered to the once “unprofitable” slave, 
Onesimus, the conscienceless runaway, for now that the new faith had 
wrought a revolution of heart in him, he was ready voluntarily to resume 
drudgery while his master, Philemon could confidently be appealed to by 
the aged apostle to become a new sort of master, exchanging for blows 
and cruelties love and generosity (Philemon 1:16). “Touch not; taste 
not; handle not” (2:21). Apparently some form of asceticism was raising 
its head in Colossae. The practical pastor does not believe that the fleshly 
appetites can be fought by negative suppression. It was like a reversion 
to futile restrictive legalism. The passions need to be under control, but 
that can be achieved only by the life-giving Spirit of the Christ which 
takes the body and makes it the temple of God. Made as we are after the 
image of God there is an inherent nobility, a new manhood that can be 
realized if we but seek those things that are above (3:1, 10). It was not 
the genius of Christianity to retire behind separating fences of food laws 
or prohibitions, but to enter into society with a recreative energy that 
leavened the whole lump. The Word did not shrink from the flesh, but 
used it as the vehicle of grace and truth. 

Ephesians in stately measures exults in the creation of the spiritual 
temple, the world church in which the nations once without God and 
without hope are now gathered together (2:11-20). It is a miracle of 
grace and the instrument is faith (2:8). Here is a vision of diversified 
humanity growing up together into the stature of Christ; faith could have 
no grander “work.” There begins to appear the Spirit of Christian love 
that is to transform the pagan household into a home (5:25). The author, 
however, is a realist. The contest is waged against unseen devilish forces; 
but God has provided all needful spiritual weapons, the shield of faith, 
the breastplate of justice, the helmet of salvation, feet shod and ready to 
publish the gospel of peace. 

In the Pastoral Epistles the church has lost some of the exuberance of 
warm personal faith, words like “truth” and “doctrine” taking the place 
of “gospel.” But there is a healthy balance between religion and morality. 
Conscience, piety, discipline, holiness take their place in the catalogue of 
virtues alongside faith and love. We see the balance in Christian life in 
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I Tim. 6:11. “Follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
forbearance” (compare II Tim. 2:22). 

In Hebrews faith is the inspiration behind practical accomplishment. 
It is not only a belief (enabling us to be sure, for example, that the world 
was fashioned by God), but, as numerous examples quoted in Chapter 2 
show, it is a power that impels action. It is here “a conviction that life 
must be ordered, at all costs, by a vision of the unseen or by obedience to a 
voice unheard by any outward ear” (Moffatt). It was faith in this sense 
that enabled Abraham to proceed to the sacrifice of Isaac, that brought 
the walls of Jericho tumbling down, that “subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions”, (11:30 
ff.). Of such faith Jesus was the author and pioneer, “who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross, despising the shame,” and it is 
for us to “run with patience the race that is set before us looking unto 
him” (12:1 f.). Condemnation falls specially on those who do not have 
this grasp of the unseen, such as Esau who surrenders the prospect of ulti- 
mate spiritual gain for the immediate satisfaction of a mess of pottage 
(12:16). The Christian does great things when he keeps tryst with an 
overworld of reality. Here we have no continuing city but we seek one to 
come (13:14). 

In the Johannine Epistles belief is inseparably bound up with conduct: 
“this is his commandment that we believe on the name of his son Jesus 
Christ and love one another” (I John 3:23). God is light: the man who 
loves his brother lives in the light (I John 2:10, 4:20). Outside is the 
alluring world with “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes and the 
pride of life” (I John 2:16), but there is a moral restraint on the Christ- 
ian: we love him because he first loved us (I John 4:19). There is a 
power that lifts above the world that lieth in wickedness: he hath given 
us of his Spirit (I John 4:13). 

There are Antinomians, however, claiming that, as men are justified by 
faith and not by works, they are therefore free from any moral obligation 
(I John 1:5, 2:6, 15-17, 3:3-10). Compare Rev. 2:6, 14 f. 

In First Peter it is hope that takes the place of faith: it is the shining 
inheritance on the future horizon. But faith keeps guard (1:5) meantime. 
The old mould of pagan life must be broken (1:14). Ransomed by the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, Christians hold now the proud place of God’s elect 
nation and his spiritual priesthood: they are free men, but must not use 
that freedom for license (2:9-16). Under persecution and provocation 
they have the example of Jesus who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
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again. Against their detractors they must rely on a holy life and a good 
conscience (3:16). Above all, hold unfailing your love for one another 
(4:7). Judgment begins from the house of God. 

Second Peter lifts the veil on a community that is a prey to false pre- 
tenders (2:1) and to haughty scoffers (3:3) who ask what has become 
of all the gleaming promise of the Lord’s coming again. But there is no 
room for dismay. The Divine Power has abundantly equipped his people 
with the requisite spiritual gifts (1:3). Yet they have their obligation 
of effort—to add virtue to faith, enlightenment to virtue, restraint to en- 
lightenment, endurance to restraint, holiness to endurance, brotherly 
affection to holiness, and love to brotherly affection. In short they are to 
vindicate their calling by God by a worthy life. 

By this time the church has traveled a long way and still in fine propor- 
tion she holds to both faith and works and she sees it is a far cry to sancti- 
fication. The early preachers and their followers had kept well away from 
a barren intellectualism which would have withered the faith at the roots, 
and from a loose antinomianism which would have merged believers in 
encompassing paganism. 

Revelation, in seven churches, offers a view of the catholic community 
under coercion to place Caesar above Christ. The searching eye notes 
the gaping contrast between profession and deeds, and falls lovingly on 
the faithful few. Before the coming judgment faith without works is vain. 
It is the martyr who witnessess in death who has first the great reward. 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord . . . and their works do follow 
them” (14:13). In one of his whimsical studies Rendel Harris meditates 
on the fact that when Raphael died his picture of the T:ansfiguration, the 
grandest and largest of his works, was carried before his bier. He pictures 
the procession coming to the Celestial Gates with that enormous canvas 
as if proclaiming: Make way for Raphael! He rests from his labors and 
his works do precede him. The watchers at the heavenly portal look on 
with stupefaction. Peter demands to know what all this is about. “What 
is it? A picture?” “Yes, a very big picture.” “Too big for this narrow 
gate,” says Peter, “but let me see it. The Transfiguration and very well 
sketched too, with the portraits as if from life. ... But tell me, what about 
yourself? Have you any right on this holy mountain? You can paint the 
Transfiguration—but have you yourself been transfigured?’* If the New 
Testament is forever demanding faith alongside of works, it is also con- | 
stantly reminding us that works constitute no claim. The only fitting 
approach is in the words: “God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 

5. “As Pants the Hart” in Merit and Mercy. 











Community Under Law 


On Hebrew Law and Its Theological Presuppositions 


by B. D. Napier 


By whatever means, through whatever channels, and to whatever degree, 
the Hebrews clearly borrowed laws from other Near Eastern cultures. 
That some of their laws were taken over from the Canaanites cannot be 
denied. But that Hebrew law was, judged by moral and religious stand- 
ards, prevailingly on a higher level than that of contemporary and neigh- 
boring peoples is also beyond dispute. Bentzen defines the distinction as 
due to a qualitative difference in religion.’ Eichrodt puts it more sharply 
when he speaks of the sincerity and energy with which the Hebrew refer- 
red all of his laws to God, in distinction to the shallow formality of the 
same trait in the laws of other nations.? Indeed, the divine reference, 
explicit or implicit, is so direct and so profound as virtually to erase any 
real distinction between the sacred and the profane in the Hebrew legal 
apparatus. Law in the Old Testament is regarded in very fact as the 
articulation of divine will for the community under law. 

This is to say, of course, that we deal in the Old Testament with 
theological law. But can we distinguish more specifically the particular 
theological presuppositions that give rise to and shape the law? To this 
end we must first survey, necessarily briefly, the major codes of law in 
the Old Testament, their superficial characteristics, the general qualities 
which they hold in common particularly as against other extra-biblicai 
codes, points of difference among the three major earlier codes, the 
ethical qualities and content of these three, and finally the central 
theological motivation of all Old Testament law. We may then attempt, 
from this assessment of the law, to distinguish its primary theological 
presuppositions. 





1. A, Bentzen, Introduction to the Old Testament (Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad, Vol. I, 1948), 
. 219. 

2. W. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich, Vol. I, 1938), p. 28. 
Compare the following statement by Gunnar Ostborn, in Tora in the Old Testament (Lund: 
H. Ohlssons, 1945), p. 149: “If we now ask. . . what is the particular characteristic of Israelite 
religion in this respect [ethics], the answer would appear to be that it is precisely the energy and 
consistency with which the moral issue is harped upon in the religions of the OT which con- 


stitutes its distinguishing factor, as against the analogous utterances to be found in other oriental 
religions.” 
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I 


The first code of laws in the Old Testament appears in the block of 
chapters, Exodus 20-23. The first part of 20 (1-17) contains the Ten 
Commandments, given also in Deuteronomy 5:6-21; and what follows 
through 23 is generally termed the Covenant Code.’ Several verses in 22 
and 23 having to do with ritual requirements‘ constitute a single code 
and are closely paralleled in Exodus 34. Both codes are referred to as the 
Ritual Decalogue.’ Besides these there are three other major codes—the 
Deuteronomic in Deuteronomy 12-26; the Holiness Code, Leviticus 
17-26; and the Priestly Code in the rest of Leviticus and in parts of 
Exodus and Numbers.® 

Several superficial phenomena are commonly observed. It is interesting 
to note that according to the multiple-source hypothesis the later docu- 
ments give increasingly more space to law.’ J has only the ritual De- 
calogue in Exodus 34.° The E document has only the four chapters in 
Exodus. D and H, presumably from the 7th and 6th centuries respec- 
tively, have a very considerable section; and of course it is law which is 
the dominant interest of P. Yet such a scheme, regardless of the merits of 
the now traditional source theories, can be and sometimes has been badly 
misinterpreted. It does not follow that law and the importance of law 
among the Hebrews is of relatively late origin. It is increasingly clear 
that Deuteronomy and the Priestly writings contain at least some material 
much older than is indicated by the usual dating of the documents.’ 
Increasingly, too, it would appear that scholars are disposed to accept the 
substantial reliability of the persistent tradition which sees Moses as a 
lawgiver.”° That law was an early and significant aspect of Hebrew cul- 
ture is further attested not only by ancient Near Eastern parallels but 
even more strikingly in the life, the work, and the character of the first 





3. The section 23: 20-33 is commonly regarded as an appendix. 

4. 22:29b-30 and 23:12, 14, 19. 

5. The form in Exod. 22-23 is generally regarded as earlier, in part on the grounds that 22: 29b 
still requires human sacrifice. 

6. This totals six codes. R. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1941), p. 210, adds a seventh, the Twelve Curses of Deut. 17: 14-26; and one might 
of course include Ezek. 40-48 as being somewhat in the category of law. 

7. Since for our purposes here the question is not of crucial moment, we shall accept the now 
conventional view of the Entity and relative dating of the documents in the order J, E, D, H, P, 
recognizing with Bentzen, of. cit., Vol. 2, 1949, p. 23, that “the present situation concerning the 
question of the Pentateuch . . . is rather in suspense. Especially among scholars of the younger 
generation there exists a definite skepticism towards the Documentary Hypothesis,” 

8. Its inclusion in the J document is questioned by some scholars. 

g. See, for example, Bentzen, of. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 62 ff. 

10. Ibid., p. 218. 
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three great names in their national history—Moses, Samuel, and Elijah. 
In all three the types of prophet and priest are combined. 

In this connection we may add here briefly a note to which we shall 
return. The prophetic and the legal are not, as is sometimes alleged, 
consistently and inimically opposed in the Old Testament. There is, to 
be sure, a great difference between classical Hebrew prophecy and the 
ultimate development of legalistic Judaism; but for centuries and begin- 
ning with Hebrew beginnings prophecy and law developed in close 
parallel and affinity. 

A second obvious phenomenon is that all these major law codes of the 
Pentateuch are attributed to Moses. To be sure, the priestly point of 
view sees at least two laws antedating Moses—Sabbath and circumcision; 
and in later Judaism this tendency grew stronger under the demands of 
apologetics. Law had been given to all men (as witness the covenant with 
Noah and the neutral location of Sinai) but only the Jews had observed 
it." But for the greater span of Old Testament history, Moses was seen as 
the author, or better, the mediator of law; and as many have pointed out, 
this unquestionably contributed to the conservative tendency in the hand- 
ling of the whole legal corpus. Even more significantly, this persistent 
Mosaic tradition in law also would appear as partially responsible for the 
high ethical presuppositions which, by and large, pervade the legal 
framework. 

A third characteristic—not unique since it is shared at least super- 
ficially by other ancient law codes—is, of course, that all the law is seen as, 
in very fact, the law of God. God, not Moses, is the author of the law. 
These are the requirements, not of man, but of God.” 

Finally, we may note the inseparable relationship of law and covenant. 
Since virtually all Pentateuchal law is attributed to Moses, it is all seen as 
stemming originally from the great confederacy bound together under 
divine covenant at Sinai. If the identification of D with the reform of 
Josiah is correct, this code represents in the Old Testament a fresh begin- 
ning in and a reaffirmation of the Mosaic covenant. And again if tradition 
is correct, the same is true, much later, in the post-exilic community, of the 
law of Ezra. Examples, early and late, of this inseparable relationship of 
law and covenant may be cited; for example, the covenant with Abraham 





11. Cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927), Vol. 1, pp. 274 ff. 

12. David Daube, in Studies in Biblical Law (Cambridge: The University Press, 1947), ap- 
parently doubts the accuracy of this general interpretation. “Why we should infer . . . that law 
sprang from religion rather than that religion sprang from law, it is hard to see” (p. 3). Daube 
does agree, however, that in its present form the Old Testament represents all law as of divine 
origin; so p. 1 f. 
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in circumcision or, significantly, the prophet Jeremiah and the New 
Covenant: “This is the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel 
after those days, says Yahweh: I will put my Jaw in their inward parts, 
and in their heart will I write it” (31:33). 

While there are inconsistencies in the contents of the various codes of 
law and while, as we shall see, one code may differ from another in em- 
phasis and in the degree of ethical, social, and moral consciousness, there 
are certain generalities which may be affirmed. 

As compared with non-Israelite codes of law, and particularly the 
code of Hammurabi, the death penalty is less frequently exacted. There 
is one notable exception in a series of laws now scattered through Exodus 
21 (12, 15-17), 22 (19 f.), and 31 (15b) but thought to be an original 
and ancient unit, in which series the death penalty is assigned when 
comparable offenses in other codes are less drastically punished.” But the 
death penalty in these cases serves generally to underline the moral and 
religious seriousness of the Hebrews, and in the Hebrew scale it in no 
wise conflicts with the pattern of law which places human life above all 
other values save two: the sacredness of family and the integrity of God. 

The Hebrews retained the Lex Talionis (Exod. 21: 22-25) ; but while 
it is harshly in conflict with the measure of mercy evident in much of the 
later legislation, it clearly represented in an early stage an ethical advance 
in placing a limit upon damages. And again generally speaking, as com- 
pared with other ancient Near Eastern codes of law, brutality in punish- 
ment is strikingly absent. Torture is not a weapon of Hebrew law." 

Further, the law of Israel knows no class distinctions. Power, whether 
religious or civil or economic, has no privilege under the law. The slave, 
of course, remains a slave; but the same judicial principles apply. Indeed, 
if the law knows any partiality it is toward the weak, the powerless, and 
the dispossessed. 

Some have argued for Israelite superiority in laws regulating the 
relationship of the sexes. This, it seems to the writer, is debatable unless 
one accept in toto the circumscribed position of the female in the Hebrew 
family. But in any case, such laws again reflect the stern moral nature of 
the Israelite against what appears in contrast as the extreme laxity of the 
Babylonian or the Canaanite. 


13. And in Deuteronomy adultery, 22: 22-27, man-stealing, 24:7, and obstinate disobedience of 
parents, 21: 18-21 all receive the death penalty with, of course, murder, 19:11 ff. For Deuteron- 
omy, the most heinous offence, always punishable by death, is idolatry, the worship of other gods. 

14. With overtones remarkably revealing of the concept of community, this is illustrated in 
the law, Deut. 25:2 f., limiting stripes to forty in number and stipulating that they be applied in 
the presence of the judge. No more than forty, because the punished man will lose his rightful 
status of dignity and respect in the community. 
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If now we compare the Covenant, Deuteronomic, and Holiness codes, 
accepting them in this conventional chronological order,” it is apparent 
that they reflect in general an increasingly sensitive social and moral 
conscience and at the same time an increasing interest in cult. The central 
code of law, largely civil law, in Deuteronomy 12-26 and 28 gives in a 
considerably expanded and sometimes significantly modified form virtu- 
ally the full contents of the Book of the Covenant, and in addition a num- 
ber of laws not paralleled at all in Exodus 20-23. One cannot well escape 
the conviction that the fundamental difference between the Covenant and 
Deuteronomic codes is in very fact the more developed and consistent 
prophetic note in the later code. Repeatedly and pointedly the older 
laws of the Covenant code are restated in Deuteronomy in terms which 
inescapably suggest the influence of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. The 
difference between the two codes may be summarized as follows: 
(1) Justice is further tempered in behalf of the offender. (2) A still more 
merciful view is especially pronounced with respect to the weak. The law 
of Deuteronomy seems methodically to provide legal compensation for 
those who are victimized by the inequities and brutalities that inhere in 
the social system. (3) Unmistakably, Deuteronomy reflects in comparison 
with the Book of the Covenant a deeper and more spiritual religious 
foundation. 

The code of Leviticus 17-26 is termed “Holiness” because of its 
peculiar stress, unparalleled elsewhere in Hebrew law, upon the holiness 
of Yahweh. As a code, it is even more heterogeneous than the Book of 
Covenant or Deuteronomy; and much more than either of the other two, 
it of course strongly emphasizes ritual law. Most strikingly, however, it 
prescribes with the ritual requirements for meeting the restrictions cre- 
ated by Yahweh’s holiness an even higher moral, social, and ethical de- 
mand than is found in either of the other codes. Yahweh’s holiness makes 
exacting demands in cult and ritual; it also requires a sweeping righteous- 
ness in his people. The notable chapter, Leviticus 19, often referred to as 
the highest development of ethics in the Old Testament, begins: “You 
shall be holy, for I, Yahweh your God am holy”; and for the most part 
throughout the chapter the terms of holiness are moral and ethical. 

There is one other point of interesting distinction between the three 
codes. After an appropriate introduction relating all laws to God, the 





15. V.s., note (7). Precise dating of the major codes in their present form is impossible. All 
incorporate older material and in varying degree all have suffered later intrusion and revision. 
Conventionally, they have been dated in the order Covenant (9th century), Deuteronomic 
(7th), Holiness (6th) and Priestly (5th). See any standard Introduction. 
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Book of the Covenant proceeds to state its laws and regulations for the 
most part without further reference to the deity, and omitting any clause 
as to why the law shall be observed or what will result from its infraction 
(other than the legal penalty) or its observance. Such statements, how- 
ever, occur frequently in Deuteronomy: “That it may be well with you, 
and that you may prolong your days”; or “that you do not defile your 
land” ; or “so that you put away the evil....” In Leviticus 19 (and less 
frequently elsewhere in the Holiness Code) the law is concluded with two 
or three Hebrew words, as a rule: ’Ani Yahweh or ’Ani Yahweh 
"elohekem, “I am Yahweh your God.” 

On the other hand, too much ought not to be made of the distinction. 
In very truth, the fact of divine being is the raison d’étre of all Hebrew 
law, whether so stated or not. And it is, in fact, so stated although not in 
the sharply punctuated fashion of Leviticus 19. The Book of the Covenant 
is in its present form introduced with the Ten Commandments which 
begin, “I am Yahweh, your God” (Exod. 20:2). And the laws of 
Deuteronomy are appropriately introduced with the Shema’ (Deut. 6: 
4), “Hear, O Israel, Yahweh is our God, Yahweh alone.” 

To point up the nature and disposition of the laws as suggested in what 
has preceded, we may now briefly summarize their emphatic ethical and 
social content. To begin with the elemental ethical level the words of 
Amos who denounced merchants “making the ephah small and the 
shekel great, and dealing falsely with balances of deceit” (8:5) are set 
in formal legal language in both D and H.” All three codes under discus- 
sion have general laws against the perversion of justice.” The principle of 
sympathy and consideration for the weak is expressed with astonishing 
variety. There are numerous duplicate and some triplicate laws which 
buttress the rights of all dependent classes—servants, slaves, captives, the 
defenseless, the maimed and the handicapped, and of course the poor. 
Widows, orphans, and sojourners, all deprived of the crucial support of 
intimate male kin, are regarded in the law with full appreciation of this 
handicap. This is best illustrated in one of the most remarkable single 
features of Hebrew law— its prescribed treatment of the alien. The term 
in Hebrew, ger, certainly does not apply exclusively to the resident alien, 
the foreigner in permanent residence, although to be sure this is the sense 
of Exodus 23:9 (quoted below). Possibly, as Herbert G. May has recent- 
ly reminded us, the term applies in post-exilic times primarily to the 

16. Or, as EVV., “Yahweh our God is one yahweh.” + 


17. Deut. 25:13 ff. and Lev. 19:35 ff. 
18. Exod. 23:1 ff., Deut. 16:19 ff., and Lev. 19:15. 
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resident alien or the proselyte.” But that even then this was by no means 
exclusively the sense is attested by the parallelism of Job 31:32: “The 
ger has not lodged in the street; but I have opened my doors to the trav- 
eler.” The ger may be a foreigner in permanent or semipermanent resi- 
dence; but he is also any stranger who happens into the community on a 
peaceful, friendly and legitimate errand.”" 

This feature of the law is illustrated in Exodus 22:21 and 23:9. 
Deuteronomy puts it with great vigor as one of the twelve curses in 27: 19. 
In more gentle tones, with a reach of inspired compassion rarely matched 
in the Old Testament, it occurs again in the Holiness code, Leviticus 
19:33 f., and in Deuteronomy 10:18b f. And the Priestly Code, having 
apparently in mind primarily the resident alien and potential proselyte, 
nevertheless specifically defends the equality of the ger before the Lord 
in Numbers 15:14 ff., 29 and 9:14. Perhaps it should be added here that 
contradictions apparently failed to disturb the Old Testament editorial 
mind. Like the narrative and prophetic literature, the law has its stated 
or sharply implied contradictions. For example, and in this connection, 
Deuteronomy 23:3 declares that neither an Ammonite nor a Moabite 
shall be permitted to come ceremonially before the Lord. And a foreigner 
(from a root nakar meaning strange or unknown) is sharply distinguished 
in the law from the ger whose association with the people of the law 
whether for a longer or shorter time is seen as cordial and constructive. 
Even where the law distinguished between the home-born and the ger, as 
it sometimes inconsistently does, this friendly alien fares better than the 
foreigner, the ben nekar. Recall, for example, the statement of Deute- 
ronomy 14:21: “You shall not eat of anything that dies of itself. You may 
give it to the ger... or you may Sell it to a foreigner.” 

For all of this, if one accept the limitations of Hebrew law, it is 
characterized on the whole by a rather phenomenal gentleness of spirit. 
The well-known and repeated law on gleaning is a case in point, where, 
incidentally, the ger is especially cited.” Indeed, the tenderness of the law 
reaches even to the lower creatures. Here one recalls the law prohibiting 
the muzzling of the ox as it treads the grain (Deut. 25:4) ; the fact that 
compassion for the work animal is one of the reasons listed for Sabbath 
observance (Exod. 28:12); the regulation respecting the mother bird 
and her young (Deut. 22:6 f.) ; and of course that familiar ancient cult 


19. See, e.g., the increasingly sensitive and generous legal provisions for the Hebrew slave, 
Exod. 21:2, Deut. 15:12 ff. and Lev. 25:39. 

20. Journal of Biblical Literature, xvi, no. 2, p. 100 f. 

21. See J. Pedersen, Israel, Vol. 1-2 (London: Oxford University Press, 1926), p. 40. 

22. See Deut. 24:19 ff. and Lev. 19:9 f. 
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law prohibiting the seething of a kid in its mother’s milk (Exod. 24: 
26).” The principle of compassion is expounded in the law with remark- 
able variety and flexibility. We have not yet begun to exhaust the sources 
in which it is directly or indirectly implied, as witness, for example, the 
law against keeping overnight the garment taken as security (Deut. 24: 
12f.) ; or that against accepting a millstone as a pledge (“for thereby he 
takes a man’s life as a pledge” Deut. 24 6) ; or even the law prescribing 
the roof parapet (Deut. 22:8). This last, and many other laws, can easily 
be grist for the cynic’s mill. There is enough of the purely or even shrewdly 
practical in Hebrew law to invite a rebuttal. The ger and the ben nekar 
obviously did provide, in practice, an ambiguity highly convenient for the 
cruel and the merciless. And, one may repeat, Hebrew laws in their 
totality are not consistently upon a single high moral, ethical and social 
plane. But on the other hand, one can evaluate and assess the various 
codes only upon what is clearly the predominant motivation, the usual 
attitude, the prevailing spirit. 

Nowhere does Hebrew law reach such heights as in those laws which 
attempt to prescribe what one shall be inwardly. The implications for the 
inward man were hardly lost on the legal mind even in some laws osten- 
sibly regulating only overt conduct; as, for example, the law of Exodus 
23:4 f. respecting one’s obligation when confronted with one’s enemy’s 
straying ox or overburdened ass. Inward motivation is more pronounced 
in one of the laws cited above: “A ger shall you not oppress; for as 
for you (plural) you know (emphatic) the heart (nephesh of a ger, seeing 
you were gerim in the land of Egypt” (Exod. 23:9). To love as one loves 
oneself is of course implicit in this commandment with respect to the ger. 
It is explicitly formulated, again with the ger as the object in Leviticus 19: 
34, also cited above: “You shall love him as yourself.” And earlier in the 
same chapter in Leviticr , verse 18, the word “neighbor” is substituted 
for ger in a context w!.:ch in penetrating moral sensitivity is quite unsur- 
passed in the Old Testament: “You shall not hate your brother in your 
heart: you must rebuke your neighbor, and not bear sin because of him. 
You shall not take vengeance nor bear any grudge against your fellows 
(literally: the children of your people) ; but you shall love your neighbor 
as yourself: I am Yahweh.” 

So much, in brief survey, of the ethical quality of three of the major 
codes—the Covenant code, the Deuteronomic code, and the Holiness 
code. It is certainly in some measure true that the fire of the free pro- 





23. Cf. Lev. 22:28. But many would question any element of compassion in this old taboo. 
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phetic word is lost in the very attempt to legislate the intrinsically unlegis- 
latable. This is precisely what Jeremiah recognized when he promulgated 
a new covenant in law written upon the individual heart. There is some 
evidence that the editors and codifiers of the law themselves were also 
aware of this. Nevertheless, law though it be, it is in its present form law 
constructed upon the foundation of prophetic religion. 

Now, as the prophets were not primarily motivated, so the law is not 
primarily motivated by the urge to build the good society, or to construct 
the social vehicle for the proper and appropriate presentation and de- 
fence of the dignity of man; not primarily to defend the weak. These are, 
to be sure, worthy ideals both of the law and of the prophets; but they are 
in the nature of by-products. This is for the most part law conceived out 
of the experienced reality of a merciful God, who himself took a victim- 
ized nation from among the society of nations and treated it with unparal- 
leled and undeserved gentleness and mercy. It is law that is created and 
has its being in these words: You shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart. This is the essence of the law, an essence eloquently articu- 
lated in Deuteronomy 10:12 ff.: “And now, Israel, what does Yahweh 
your God require of you but to fear Yahweh your God, walk in all his 
ways, and to love him, and to serve Yahweh your God with all your heart 
.... unto Yahweh your God belongs heaven and the heaven of heavens, 
the earth with all that is in it. .. . He is God of gods, and Lord of lords, the 
great God . .. who does not have regard for persons nor take rewards. He 
executes justice, and he loves the ger. . .. Him you shall serve, and to him 


you shall adhere, and by his name you shall swear. He is your praise, 
and he is your God. .. .” 


II 


Having surveyed thus briefly the nature of Old Testament law, and 
particularly those portions of the law having to do with ethics and moral- 
ity, we may now ask: What appear to be the central theological presup- 
positions of the law in its dominant emphases and in the form in which 
it finally entered the canon? In underlining the fact that Yahweh is both 
the source and the motivation of the law, the survey above implicitly 
affirms the general theological unity of law and prophecy; and in distin- 
guishing now three primary presuppositions underlying the law, the 
writer submits that, obvious exceptions notwithstanding, the Old Testa- 
ment literature attains therein a general and significant unity. 
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Hebrew law, in its present total impression, has its deepest roots in the 
creation-faith. We recognize, of course, the relatively late emergence in 
the Old Testament of a positively and precisely articulated belief in 
Yahweh’s universal creation, and that it is not, indeed, until the time of 
Deutero-Isaiah that such a belief is taken for granted.* On the other 
hand, the J story of creation in Genesis 2 reflects an early if imprecise 
creation-faith™ while the 8th century prophets clearly stand upon a 
thoroughly practical though untheoretical belief in Yahweh’s creative 
function. In any case, we are concerned here with the presuppositions of 
Old Testament law in its developed, codified form; and by creation-faith 
we mean not merely the explanation of ultimate origins. We mean rather 
to suggest by the term three inseparable functions of deity as deity is 
biblically understood—creation, conservation, and transformation ;* or, 
in other terms, creation, maintenance, and redemption. In the Old Testa- 
ment, God is known as Creator only because he is first known as Sustain- 
er-Redeemer.”’ The creation-faith of the Old Testament nowhere gives 
the impression that its primary interest is in origins as origins; rather is it 
a faith that speaks from and back to historical human existence and in its 
articulation is concerned to say what man is and what in that faith his 
existence means. The thrust, so to speak, of the creation-faith is never 
toward the past, but directly to the present and, with profound signifi- 
cance, the future 

It is in this sense that we understand the creation-faith as it is expressed 
in Psalm 24, for example: “To Yahweh belongs the earth and all that is 
in it, the world and all who live in it.” The profane and the sacred, the 
civil and the religious, are by and large distinctions which we read into the 
Old Testament. Land, people, and property—territory, life, and posses- 
sions—these are Yahweh’s through the indisputable, incontestable right 
of ownership through creation and conservation. 

A second fundamental theological presupposition is in reality the 
parent of the first. The creation-faith is not chronologically primary but 
is itself derived from the conviction that God acts in history ;* and this 
faith in Yahweh’s presence and activity in the movement of time and 
history lends to Hebrew law a unique compulsion. The codes insist upon 





24. Isa, 40:26 and 44:24. Cf. H. W. Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testa- 
ment (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946), p. 22. 

25. O. Procksch, Die Genesis, 1924, p. 19; and on the antiquity of the faith in creation, see 
also Eichrodt, of. cit., Vol. 2, p. 47. 

26. The terms are H. W. Robinson’s, of. cit., pp. 17 ff., 

27. See Eichrodt, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 49 ff. 

28. Ibid., pp. 48 ff. 
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mercy, certainly not for mercy’s sake, nor alone because God is by nature 
merciful; ‘ut much more because he has been merciful to us. Mercy it 
must be because we know his mercy. Love the ger, not because you ought 
to love the ger, or because it makes for peace all around, nor yet alone 
even because you were once a ger; but much more because you were once 
a ger befriended and redeemed by Yahweh. As you know God to be out of 
your own experience in history, so shall you be. And pre-exilic law, at 
least, never lost the sense of Yahweh’s contemporaneousness, his immedi- 
acy in history. This is remarkably illustrated, for example, in the law on 
defecation (Deut. 23:12 ff.), where the reason for cleanliness is simply 
stated: “Yahweh your God walks in the camp.” 

In its matured theology, the Old Testament betrays little consciousness 
of the order in which it attained its affirmations of faith in history and in 
creation. Being and event, substance and time, creation and history are 
equally his. In this faith-full interpretation of experience, Yahweh’s claim 
to ownership through creation and conservation of land, life, and substance 
is never an old claim, but a claim incessantly renewed in historical and 
timely event. So, consistently, Mosaic law is represented as having a 
divine validity enhanced by the immediately preceding and freshly 
experienced encounter with Yahweh in the events of the Exodus. Hence, 
too, the historical summary in the beginning of Deuteronomy. 

Faith in creation and history are joined, in the third basic theological 
presupposition, by the covenant faith. For the law itself at its own legal 
level, this is the dominant and most characteristic trait, although obvious- 
ly it rests upon the interpretation of history in terms of divine activity. 
If the creation-faith has a single primary reference, God; and faith in 
history a double reference and relationship, God-man; the third, the 
faith in covenant, is the three-pointed relationship, God-man-man. 

Law and covenant are inseparable. The keeping of the law is man’s 
covenant obligation; and while the records pointedly represent the 
Hebrew acceptance of covenant as voluntary, they make it equally clear 
that the nation’s redemption—Yahweh’s covenant duty—is to be gained 
in no other way. In the Old Testament faith in creation and history, there 
can be no other way.” From the human side, then, law is the covenant, 
representing Yahweh’s requirements for the covenant community respect- 
ing both the relationship of man to man and man to God. The covenant, 
the law, is God’s will for the covenanted community in its totality. All 
members of the community are covenant persons, and no part of their 





29. See Deut. 30:15 ff. 
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activity—none whatsoever—is exempt from covenant obligation. The 
command, “Love your neighbor as yourself,” appears then as an inescap- 
able development of the covenant scheme. Covenant law is law in 
Yahweh’s perspective; and in Yahweh’s sight you are essentially the same 
—both covenant men. So the commandment also to love the ger as one- 
self. The sojourner too is a covenant man for the length of his sojourn. 

It is, then, the covenant concept which explains the so-called, one 
might almost say the mis-called, democratic ideals of the Old Testament. 
The essence of human being is an essence derived from the covenant. The 
essential quality of life within the covenanted community, far outweigh- 
ing all others, is the covenant quality. The law, then, cannot be partial 
to power; this is a nonessential and irrevelant distinction. Those whose 
status is relatively unhappy or unfortunate through no circumstance of 
their own creation are to receive compensation from the law and the 
community: they are covenant persons. And in the final word, of course, 
no one is exempt from covenant definition, not even the king.*” The Deca- 
logue illustrates the influence of the covenant concept upon the ideal 
structure of the community. It rests upon and is unified by the covenant 
principle: its negatives are an effort to guarantee with a minimum a 
community in which the man-man relationship and the man-God relation- 
ship conform to Yahweh’s will. Man will find the fulfilment of his life, 
and participation in true community, when his only object of worship is 
God, and when he and his fellows hold in mutual inviolable respect the 
totality of the neighbors’ life. 


Ill 


While post-exilic priestly law appears to be increasingly concerned 
with ritual—a concern perhaps inescapably induced by general environ- 
mental and ideological changes—it is esential to remember that all of the 
major codes of law in the Old Testament were preserved, transmitted, 
and of course edited, by the post-exilic priests who, in the very act of 
incorporating so-called prophetic law in the total legal corpus, place 
their approval upon it. 

In a more austere and formalized concept, the creation-faith was re- 
tained and given magnificent expression in the first chapter of Genesis. 
With undiminished significance, the faith in creation also underlies the 





30. So Deut, 17:18 ff. 
31. Cf, Pedersen, of. cit., p. 354. 
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later priestly legislation. With respect to the second theological pre- 
supposition of the earlier codes, faith in the Yahweh of history, there can 
be no doubt that much of the vigor and vividness of the concept is lost. 
God’s historical activity tends increasingly to be seen as a kind of past 
dispensation ; and the presence of God in the congregation both past and 
contemporary is represented with an increasingly numinous, aspect. It is 
the covenant-faith that appears to be most seriously modified, although 
again one must bear in mind the fact that the Holiness code, for example, 
was incorporated with editorial additions in an otherwise consistently 
legalistic priestly writing. But in cult-centered law, the relationship is no 
longer the God-man-man pattern of prophetic law, but must now be put 
in the pattern God-man-God. And yet, concern for the faithful com- 
munity, for the persons in its devoted membership, is undiminished. Post- 
exilic law just as ardently sought the well-being, the fulfillment, the sal- 
vation of the community as did the earlier law. But the dual emphasis 
has given way to a single primary stress: fulfillment lies in consuming 
devotion to cult and ritual. Yet we are justified in assuming that to the 
priestly mind the righteous relationship of man and neighbor was already 
sufficiently stressed in legal tradition and would inevitably follow (insofar 
as it could) the keeping of the ritual law. 

If the later legislation thus modifies and narrows the covenant-faith, 
at the same time and for the same reasons it adds to the concept a new 
dimension and suggests again that legalism’s silence on social issues is by 
no means indifference but rather a sober and deeply concerned pessimism. 
Malachi, probably to be dated in the first half of the fifth century B.c., is 
written by a man who stands between the era of legalism and the older 
epoch dominated by the prophet. Malachi 2: 10 asks the question which 
introduces the new dimension; and it is interesting to note that the ques- 
tion is itself preceded by two rhetorical questions which at once are ad- 
dressed to and define the covenant community: “Have we not all one 
father? Has not one God created us?” Then—and this is the question 
thrown out in anguish—“Why do we deal treacherously every one against 
his brother, profaning the covenant of our fathers?” Post-exilic priestly 
symbolism sharply underlines the sense of the centrality of sin, and cer- 
tainly it cannot be exclusively cult-sins. In the priestly writings, the 
holiest symbol, above all other holy, is the mercy seat. It is the footstool 
of God, the most sacred symbol within the veil, within the Holy-of-Holies. 
At the center of the center, the nucleus of the nucleus—the seat of 
God’s mercy. 
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Leviticus 16 describes the appropriate rites to be observed on the Day 
of Atonement. Details of the post-exilic observance wanting here may 
be filled in from the tractate “Yoma” in the Mishnah, where the prayer 
of the priest, pronounced with his two hands upon the scape-goat, is 
given as follows: “O God, thy people, the House of Israel, have com- 
mitted iniquity, transgressed, and sinned before thee. O God, forgive, 
I pray, the iniquities and transgressions and sins which thy people, the 
House of Israel, have committed and transgressed and sinned before 
isn 

At various points throughout the ceremony the people gave a response: 
“Blessed be the name of the glory of his kingdom for ever and ever.” The 
goat was then taken to a place called Zok, about twelve miles from Jeru- 
salem. The people followed in sober procession; and arriving there, the 
goat was pushed backward off the edge of a cliff. So, too, in Leviticus 16 
(whatever the interpretation of Azazel) the symbolism is at least in part 
that of the complete penitence for sin and God’s equally complete re- 
moval of sin. “As far as the East is from the West, so far has he removed 
our transgressions from us.” Guilt is gone. This is transformation. This 
is redemption. It is in a sense redemption achieved through the grace of 
God, a mediated grace, grace—if the term may be used—that is given 
through the efficacious cult, the effective and appropriate ceremony and 
ritual. Purification, justification, redemption—this is the gift of God 
claimed in the priestly prescriptions. 

Hebrew law in its totality results from the influence both of prophecy 
and priesthood, and the two are hardly so disparate as is sometimes 
alleged. Underlying both schemes are the presuppositions that the God 
who is present and acts in history is also the God of creation. And for 
both, albeit with differing interpretation and emphasis on covenant obli- 
gation, the believing community is in process of purification and re- 
demption. 





32. “Yoma” vi 2, translation by H. Danby, The Mishnah (New Haven: University Press, 
1933), P. 169. 
33. Psalm 103: 12. 
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The “Imitation of Christ” in the Gospel Tradition 


by E. J. Tinsley 


THE distinguishing feature of the ethics and mysticism which are unique- 
ly and authentically Christian, clearly differentiated from Hellenistic 
ethical thought, and from all orientalized neo-Gnostic mysticism (such as 
that popularized in our own day by Aldous Huxley, Gerald Heard, 
Christopher Isherwood and others) is the central place given to the 
imitatio Christi as the necessary pattern of the Christian life. 

In Christian ethics, until quite recently, there has been a perceptible 
reaction against the whole conception of the imitation of Christ (Herr- 
mann, Oman, for example), which may have sprung from the marked 
antimystical outlook of the older Liberal theologians. In our own time, 
mysticism has been the object of a vigorous and uncompromising polemic 
in the works of Rheinhold Niebuhr and Emil Brunner, who refuse to 
distinguish types of mysticism, and regard its only “pure”’ manifestation 
to be the neo-Platonic mysticism exemplified by Meister Eckhart, who is, 
in fact, always singled out by them for special rebuke as if he were the 
typical and normal type of Christian mystic. No doubt, also, the idea of 
the imitation of Christ has suffered from the popular assumption that it 
must mean literal mimicry of historical episodes, or some kind of emula- 
tion. But the imitation of Christ as we find it in the New Testament is not 
imitation by way of attempting to copy down a blackboard example, as it 
were, but imitation in the quite special sense of becoming united with 
Christ mystically through the gracious action of the Holy Spirit taking the 
things of the Christ and revealing them unto and in those who are his. As 
St. Augustine puts it: Christus et exemplum et adjutorium nostrum. 
Christi exemplum non sufficeret, nisi spiritus sanctus mitteretur. In the 
New Testament men are to imitate the patience, humility, charity, com- 
passion, obedience, willing self-donation in degradation and suffering of 
Christ, because thereby the gospel of God is being proclaimed through 
his Christ who is conjoined with those who will to be used for just this 





1. “The fact is that Pure Mysticism is but Pantheism.” Baron von Hiigel, Essays and Addresses, 
Second Series, p. 233. 
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purpose. This life of imitation has its necessary context in the life of the 
church, the “body of Christ,” where Christ the Head is “filled out” in 
those who are his. 

Moreover, the imitation is not a spiritual exercise in the yogic sense; it 
is not primarily a matter of human endeavor, but it is primarily a matter 
of divine grace. As Luther expresses it in his Commentary on Galatians: 
Non imitatio fecit filios, sed filiatio fecit imitatores.? The possibility of the 
Christian life as imitation of Christ turns on and issues from the act of 
redemption. Christian ethics are necessarily redemption ethics. The 
Christian imitates Christ, not in order to effect his own redemption; he 
can imitate solely because he has been redeemed, and the life of imitation 
is one of the fruits of that given fact. 

Now while there can be no doubt about the place of this doctrine in the 
writings of St. John, St. Paul, and in I Peter and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, is there any evidence that such a theme is in direct relation with 
the mind and purpose of the Christ himself? Does the basis of this doc- 
trine lie behind the material of the early gospel tradition? 


I 


Before even a cursory examination of the relevant features of this ma- 
terial is undertaken, we need to remember that the essential background 
for the New Testament conception of the imitation of Christ is to be 
found in the Old Testament theme of Israel’s vocation and life as “imita- 
tio Dei.” This character of Israel’s life springs from the covenant relation 
in which Israel stands to God. The most frequent image for the life of 
Israel is the “walk along the way,” not alone, but with God who both 
makes the way, and walks along it himself as Guide and Companion: 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God” (Micah 6:8, cf. Deut. 10:12). As the 
Lord of the covenant, God promises his providential care, his preveni- 
ence, his will to save, and sets before Israel in Torah the demands of his 
way. As the people of the covenant, Israel agrees to be used of the Lord 
for his own purposes. The covenant thus involves not only the call of 
Israel but the call to Israel. The deeds of God with Israel are to be his 
“gospel” to mankind, and acceptance of the covenant means that Israel 





2. “It is not by becoming like him that men will approach towards incorporation with him: 
but by result of incorporation with him, received in faith as a gift, and in faith adored, and used, 
that they will become like him.” R.C. Moberly, Atonement and Personality (New York: Long- 
mans Green and Co., 1910), p. 284. 
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must will that this should be so. Israel, therefore, has accepted the voca- 
tion to walk along the Lord’s way of humility, patience, obedience, degra- 
dation, suffering. This in fact constitutes the true “election” of Israel. 
“If the first message of the election was that Israel was called to receive 
the revelation of God, it became increasingly clear that she was called to 


reflect the character of the God who was revealed to her.” 
Expressed in other Old Testament words, all this means that the way 


of Israel is that of sonship to God. The vocation of Israel is to be son of 
God: “Out of Egypt have I called my son” (Hosea 11:1) ; “Israel is my 
son, my firstborn” (Exodus 4:22) ; “I am a father to Israel, and Ephraim 
is my firstborn” (Jeremiah 31:9). In the Old Testament thought and 
practice the father-son relationship is much more than a matter of physi- 
cal kinship. It is primarily a moral and spiritual relationship; true father- 
hood coming into being, as it were, when there is the obedient son, and 
the vocation of the son being to imitate the father, which he does pri- 
marily by obeying him.* Now Israel is summoned to the vocation of son- 
ship to God, and this demands that the pattern of Israel’s life should take 
the form of the imitation of God, the Father of Israel. God’s dealings 
with Israel in history are to be the model for Israel’s dealings with men 
(compare here especially the Book of Deuteronomy). Israel’s specifically 
filial duty is to honor or “glorify” the Father, that is to obey him, and the 
basic pattern of life which this involves is set out in Torah. The way of 
Israe!-.or is most closely focussed in the Old Testament in the cycle of 
servant-poems in Deutero-Isaiah. The Servant appears as one who has 
accepted Israel’s covenant vocation to walk in the way which the Lord 
has set before him, and he goes forward, confident in the conviction that 
God wiil finally vindicate his way, and that it would be an act of dis- 
obedience to the heavenly calling to attempt any kind of self-vindication, 
or to anticipate by some preliminary verbal self-proclamation what God 
himself will proclaim. And the Servant is justified in this faith; God does 
solemnly ratify, “seal,” the work of his Servant.> 

The idea of the imitation of God in the Old Testament is not only linked 
with the theme of the covenant and of Israel’s sonship, but also with that 
of the knowledge of God. That God has brought the covenant into being 





3. H. H. Rowley, The Biblical Doctrine of Election (London: Lutterworth Press, 1950), p. 56. 

4. Cf. W. F. Lofthouse, The Father and the Son: a study in Johannine thought (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1934). 

5. Cf. A. Bentzen, Introduction to the Old Testament (Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad, 1948), 
Vol. II, p. 112: “Ebed Yahweh is both the Messiah and Israel and Deutero-Isaiah and his band 
of disciples. And the songs may thus be called expressions of an idea of the imitation of Christ 
in Israel.” 
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means, in Old Testament language, that God has known his Israel, has 
chosen him (compare Amos 3:2). It is the fact that Israel is first known 
of God which makes possible Israel’s knowledge of God. And here we 
must notice the distinctive features of the Hebrew concept of knowledge. 
It is never, in the Old Testament, knowledge in the sense of speculative, 
depersonalized contemplation of an abstract absolute, as it tends to be in 
Platonic thought. It is essentially personal, reciprocal, intimate—compare 
the sexual use of yd‘, a phenomenon peculiar to the Semitic languages— 
and its origin and development are to be sought on the act of personal 
commitment. Perfect knowledge of God on the part of man is, significant- 
ly, never summed up in the Old Testament as the vision of God, as it is 
for the Greek, but as the more intimately conversational audition of God.® 
As we have seen, to imitate in Old Testament thought implies to obey, and 
obedience is for the Hebrew the mode of knowledge. Israel is called to be 
son, that is to obey, and that is to know. The disobedience of Israel means 
the wilful turning away from the path of filial imitation of the Father— 
the Israel of the day, in fact, does not know the Lord—and so we find the 
prophets regarding the knowledge of God as one of the marks of the 
Messianic times, as a distinguishing feature of the Messiah himself, and 
it is, actually, one of the functons of the Servant in Deutero-Isaiah to 
bring knowledge (compare Isaiah 11:9, Jeremiah 31:34, Isaiah 53:11). 

Finally, it should be stressed that it is the idea of the imitatio Dei which 
gives the essentially religious basis to Old Testament ethics. The protec- 
tion of the fatherless, the widow, and the stranger, for example, are en- 
joined, not primarily because these are good actions in themselves—they 
are, of course—but because thereby the ways of God with his Israel in 
Egypt are imitated, the walk along the way is at its most reciprocally 
intimate, and God is obeyed and known. The very “faith” of Israel is 
first and foremost an imitation of the “faithfulness” of God, who is 
utterly loyal to his steadfast purpose, to his “righteousness.” The ethical 
life of Israel is a seeking to reproduce in terms of human relationships 
the grand design of God’s revealing and redeeming work through Israel. 


II 


The New Testament declares that the purpose of God in history to 
call into being and fashion an “Israel” has come to a head in Christ, who 
is sent to be in himself the Israel of God, and to walk obediently in the 


6. Cf. L. H. Brockington, “Audition in the Old Testament,” in The Journal of Theological 
Studies, Vol. XLIX, No. 193-4. 
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way which the Lord sets before his Israel. That this was the “vocation” 
of Jesus, as he himself saw it, would seem to be clear, not only from the 
Gospel tradition itself, where the influence of the Old Testament themes 
which we have been discussing is unmistakable, but also from the fact 
that the characteristic early Christian vocabulary is dominated by the 
imagery of the way, “walking,” “following,” and “imitating.” At all 
events there can be no doubt that the theme of the imitation of Christ 
has conditioned the pattern of the early Christian preaching, and the 
form of the Gospel tradition. “It is probable that the idea of the imitatio 
Christi had more to say than is commonly recognized by critics, in the 
selection of incidents from the life of Jesus for record in the gospels.” 
The preaching of the gospel was one of the ways in which the injunction 
to “follow” Christ was obeyed, and the shape of the gospel preached 
and recorded was determined by the way that Jesus himself had pro- 
claimed it, because the manner is part of the obedience for his followers, 
as it was for Jesus also. The gospel as announced cannot but have a 
“Messianic” character, partaking of the nature of a “sign,” pointing to 
him who alone can give it meaning. The gospel is primarily God’s gospel, 
which he proclaims through his Christ, and through those who follow 
Christ—“it was God’s good pleasure through the foolishness of the 
preaching to save them that believe” (I Cor. 1:21). We can briefly 
illustrate this point from the Gospel of Mark, especially from the way 
in which he has “punctuated” it. Running through the Gospel there is 
a series of direct questionings about the central figure of the narrative: 

What is this? a new teaching! 

Why doth this man thus speak? 

Who then is this that even the wind and the sea obey him? 

Whence hath this man these things? 

What mean such mighty works wrought by his hands? 

Who do men say that I am? 

Who do ye say that I am? 

By what authority doest thou these things? 


And accompanying these questionings there is a series of very varied 
affirmations: 


Thou art the Son of God (by unclean spirits). 
He is beside himself. 


He hath an unclean spirit. 





7. C. H. Dodd, The Johannine Epistles (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946), p. 85. 
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Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, and brother of 
of James, and Joses and Simon, and are not his sisters 
here with us? 

John the Baptist is risen from the dead. 

It is Elijah. 

It is a prophet even as one of the prophets. 

Thou art the Christ. 

Truly this man was the Son of God. 


Mark poses these questions about his central figure, and is content to 
let the possibilities stand rather than give the unambiguous answer. Why? 
Because Christ himself did that very thing. The Messiahship of Jesus is 
such that its being is its proclamation; he cannot proclaim it by placard, 
since this would be to test the reality of it, rather than to trust in obedience 
to the Father’s way laid upon him. God in him proclaims, and God in 
him ingathers: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jonah: for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” His 
Messiahship is, by its very nature, self-authenticating to those who can 
discern the signs of its presence. Any merely verbal proclamation of it 
would be hopelessly inadequate, if not an implicit act of filial disobedi- 
ence. Mark’s methods are laid upon him by the method of the Messiah 
himself. We have now to ask whether Christ himself intended such a 
“form” of discipleship. 

The “vocation” of Jesus to Sonship would seem to have implied the 
call to be in himself “Israel,” and this in turn would include the duty of 
imitation of the Father. It is significant that the Fourth Gospel in com- 
menting on the synoptic tradition underlines just this point that Jesus is 
revealer and redeemer precisely because he is the perfect imitator patris. 
At the baptism Jesus is completely aware of God as Father to him in a 
unique intimate way, and this consciousness of what he is is accompanied 
by knowledge of what he must do, walk in the way of Israel-son, which 
becomes for him the way of the Son of Man. The Son of Man must go 
even as it is written of him, and the Son of Man must suffer, because 
these are inherent in the purpose of the Father. The temptation of Jesus, 
the specifically Messianic temptation which continues to the end (Luke 
22:28), is to turn from the path of filial obedience, to seek means of 
eluding the necessary destiny of the Son of Man. Here again is a point 
specially stressed by the Fourth Gospel, where the narrative of the Way 
of the Son of Man is accompanied by the striking of the hour-bell, so to 
speak. The temptation of Jesus here is to seek to anticipate the hour which 
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the Father will give, and which he himself does not appoint (“Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come”). The way 
in which Jesus must walk is the Covenant Way of the Son of Man. All 
that the Lord hath said, he will do (Exodus 19:8). Of this given way 
there are two stages. 

There is, first, the “kerygmatic” proclamation, in work and word, that 
the providential purpose of the Father in history has come to completion 
in his own time, and that it is focussed in him. He issues the Messianic 
summons to Israel to follow him, and this means to follow him not merely 
in the sense of accompany, but in the Old Testament sense of “following 
after,” “walking” in willing obedience and utter loyalty, seeking to share 
his destiny. This first kerygmatic stage culminates in the God-given 
recognition of Peter that here is the Christ of God. Thereafter Jesus turns, 
as Israel’s ingatherer, to the second phase of his work, the “didactic” build- 
ing up of the new Israel on the site which Peter’s confession has cleared, 
with himself as the foundation stone. Two significant themes are now 
presented concurrently—the Way of the Son of Man, and Discipleship. 

The Way of the Son of Man is presented in a detached third-personal 
way, and by its exact coincidence with the actual way of Jesus, the dis- 
ciples are invited, nay summoned, to make the identification of the life 
of the Son of Man with his own life for themselves. To suggest that there 
ought not to be coincidence is a recurrence of the satanic temptation: 
“And Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from 
thee, Lord: this shall never be unto thee. But he turned, and said unto 
Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art a stumbling-block unto me: 
for thou mindest not the things of God, but the things of men” (Matt. 
16:22 f.). The Son of Man is one who comes in degradation (he has not 
where to lay his head, and is dubbed a gluttonous man and a winebibber ) 
to minister and to suffer in a life of constant obedient faith, confident that 
there will be the vindication of the Father, and then the Son of Man will 
come in glory. 

But the Way of the Son of Man as well as being a biography of Jesus 
as Israel-Son, is at the same time a description of the way which dis- 
cipleship of him necessarily involves. The Way of the Son of Man co- 
incides with the Way of Discipleship. The disciples are apprentices® to his 
trade, and must seek to be like the master. His Way is to be theirs, be- 
cause their Way is part of his gospel. They must walk, as he does, in the 





8. For the disciples as apprentices cf. T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1931), p. 237. 
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way of degradation, of ministering, of humility and suffering. In the 
mission charge to the Twelve, they are bidden to do what he is doing— 
preach that men should repent, cast out devils, heal the sick (Mark 6: 
13), and announce that the Kingdom of God has come (Luke 10:9). 
Their activities on the preaching tour are his dynameis, and the places 
which refuse to receive them are judged in exactly the same way as 
Chorazin and Bethsaida which refused to receive him (Luke 10:12). 
In them, as in him, the Kingdom of God has come! “He that receiveth 
you receiveth me, and he that rejecteth you, rejecteth me.” The history 
of Israel’s Way in the Son of Man is continued in their obedience to that 
Way. Imitation of him in the sense of absolute obedience to the Way of 
Christ is a paramount necessity. 

That the pattern of the life of the Christian disciple must have certain 
fixed features would seem to have been part of the mind and purpose 
of Jesus himself. By this are all men to know that they are his disciples. 
They become sons (Luke 6:35) through walking in the Way of him who 
is preéminently and uniquely Son. The imitatio Dei in the Old Testament 
reaches its fulfillment in the imitatio Christi in the New Testament, and 
it is this theme which we find influencing the pattern of early Chrstian 
literature, catechesis, and liturgy, and determining the structure of 
Christian ethics. 








The Necessity and Relativity of 
Biblical Interpretation 


by Wess B. GarrRIsON 


This is why I speak to them in parables, because seeing they do not see, 
and hearing they do not hear, nor do they understand. (Matt. 13:13, R.S.V.) 


Jesus’ warning is clear enough. But few of his followers have recognized 
the tremendous difficulties involved in exact communication. 

“T take the Bible just as it is written,” says many a Christian. “Others 
may continue to twist its meaning by their interpretations. I refuse to do 
anything of the sort. God’s book means exactly what it says.” 

This study does not question the sincerity of persons holding such a 
view. But it will show that one cannot read Scripture without interpreta- 
tion—conscious or unconscious. And it will demonstrate that interpreta- 
tion is relative as well as necessary, each reader finding meaning that is 
affected by his own frame of reference. 

“Suppose your conclusions are valid,” the so-called fundamentalist 
inquires, “what possible importance attaches to them?” 

Precisely this: only by recognizing the tentative and personal nature 
of every interpretation can we approach the “whole truth” that we will 
never reach; only by admitting our common dilemma will Protestant sects 
find any basis for healing some of the divisions that weaken the church. 
Hence our problem is vitally related to both the essential message of the 
Bible and the ecumenical movement. 

Luther’s Formula of Concord makes the Bible “the one rule and norm 
according to which all teaching should be weighed and judged.” Calvin’s 
manifesto on Scripture, included in the Confession of La Rochelle, holds 
that “it is not permissible for men, nor even for angels, to add to it, 
diminish or change it; . . . all things ought to be examined, regulated, and 
reformed in accordance with it.” 

Thus the Reformers attempted to establish the Bible as the final au- 
thority: inflexible, absolute, and above interpretation. They actually did 
elevate the Book to a position of supreme authority. But they did not 
and could not eliminate interpretation. They merely denied the validity 
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of all interpretations other than their own. Their doctrine of authority 
laid the basis for inevitable multiplication of sects, each tending to regard 
its own interpretations as final and absolute. 


Twenty-five Centuries of Interpretation 


Heretical or no, interpretation is no modern device. At least as early as 
the fifth century B.c., Jewish scholars were searching for the meaning of 
Scripture. It is well known that they did not regard all of it as equally 
important ; the Books of Law overshadowed every other sacred writing. 

Such evaluation was itself interpretation. But Jewish scholars did not 
stop at this point. They prepared elaborate commentaries in which they 
explained the hidden meaning of Scripture portions. Much of their work 
was rather like that of the modern expository preacher. In addition, they 
made wide use of two technical methods. 

Notarikon was a device by which letters of a word were treated as 
initials of a like number of hidden terms. If notarikon were practiced in 
English, “God is love” might be rendered somewhat like this: love indi- 
cates four qualities of God; these qualities are loyalty, omnipotence, 
veracity, eternity. Hence, the verse really means, “God is loyal, omnipo- 
tent, veracious, and eternal.” 

Another type of interpretation, equally forced, was known as gematria. 
Numerical values of the letters of Hebrew words were manipulated to 
find secret meanings. Nachman ben Isaach, a fourth-century sage, used 
the word “deliverances” in Psalm 78:20 to prove that humans can die in 
just 903 ways—no more and no less. Since “Satan” had a numerical value 
of 364, it was widely held that Satan’s power was limited to 364 of the 
year’s 365 days. 

Fantastic as these methods appear to most modern students, they at 
least indicate the antiquity of interpretation. Early Christians were adept 
at the art. For example, St. Paul found rich meaning in the law (Deut. 
25:4) prohibiting the muzzling of an ox when the animal was treading 
out grain. Said the Apostle in substance (I Cor. 9: 4-10), “That ancient 
law does rot actually refer to oxen and grain. It was written especially 
for Christians. It means that the preacher is entitled to support from 
those whom he serves.” 

An early apologist, author of the First Epistle of Clement, held that 
interpretation of Scripture depends upon a divine gift of knowledge. A 
similar view was taken by the writer of the Epistle of Barnabas. Since the 
Old Testament was regarded as a book of parables, it is no wonder that 
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the scholar felt the need of a “gift” in order to understand it. Allegorical 
interpretation »ecame the standard approach. 

St. Augustine protested the analyses of the Manicheans, according to 
whose views he felt the Old Testament “condemned by the arbitrary 
judgment of us miserable boys.”’ But it was none other than the Bishop 
of Hippo who carried allegorical interpretation to its extreme limit. It 
was his opinion that “the more obscure the Scriptures are, the more won- 
derful are their secrets.” In the light of this view, he gave more attention 
to explaining the titles of the Psalms than to analyzing the Psalms 
themselves. 

His interpretation of Psalm 8 indicates his general method. He ex- 
plained the reference to “glory above the heavens” as meaning the exalta- 
tion of Christ. “Thy heavens, the work of thy fingers,” he declared to 
indicate the Old Testament and the New Testament. He said, “the 
moon” referred to the church, that “stars” stood for individual local 
churches, and that “all sheep and oxen” really meant the holy souls of 
the redeemed.” 

Augustine also dabbled in numerology. Great man though he was, he 
could not escape the impact of his age. He subscribed to the Platonic 
doctrine of ideal number, regarding mathematical reality as having been 
discovered rather than invented. Consequently, he saw hidden meaning 
in scriptural references to such numbers as ten and forty; three, four, and 
seven; one and two. (Each of these numbers had an elaborate symbolic 
value in the neo-Platonic systems.) Since number was so significant, it 
seemed quite proper to make a numerological analysis of the entire Bible. 
His findings colored the interpretations of even such master logicians as 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus. Numerology flowered dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and has not yet disappeared from Christian inter- 
pretation of Scripture. 

Allegory and numerology did not exhaust Augustine’s genius. He also 
found hidden references to Christ and the Roman Church throughout 
the Old Testament. His impact was such that biblical interpretation for 
the next thousand years was based upon his views. 

Not until the 19th century was there any recognition of the immensity 
of the problems involved in interpretation. Historical analysis, or “higher 
criticism,” brought a study of the Bible as literature created in a par- 





1. St. Augustine, The Advantage of Believing; trans. by Luanne Meagher. Vol. II, Fathers 
of the Church (New York: Cima Pub. Co., 1947), p. 413. 

2. St. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos. Cited in G. H. Gilbert, Interpretation of the Bible: 
A Short History (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1908), p. 128. 
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ticular series of cultures—ancient Judaism and the Graeco-Christian 
world. As a result of immense labor, such highly evolved fruit as form 
criticism has been produced. 

Many scholars have assumed that full and complete mastery of histori- 
cal analysis will solve all problems of interpretation. Such hopes are un- 
founded ; they fail to take into account basic difficulties in communication 
even within a given language and culture. It is with these matters that the 
present study is chiefly concerned. 

In order to focus the problem more precisely, let us examine the chain 
of processes involved in producing and interpreting Scripture. At least 
nine major phases may be distinguished: 


1. There is an historical situation, which includes particular physical con- 
ditions and a characteristic mental outlook. 


2. Within this situation, there is a person who observes phenomena and 
reflects on their meaning. 


3. Our observer receives a stimulus which causes him to engage in descrip- 
tive or reflective thought, concerning religion. 


4. The observer interprets the meaning of the stimulus. 


5. He formulates this meaning—his thoughts—in the language of his 
days and in thought-forms molded by his own experience. 


6. An official body recognizes his thoughts as inspired, and includes them 
in the canon of Scripture. 


7. His message, oral or written, is transmitted over a period of centuries; 
if originally oral, it is committed to writing. 

8. This message, far removed from the original thinker and his culture, is 
translated into a new language. 


g. A reader, conditioned by his own personal experience, seeks to find the 
meaning that was in the mind of the ancient observer before he reduced 
his thought to words. (In all speaking and writing, meaning comes 
first and words are found to express it; in hearing and reading, the 
reverse is true. ) 


New Studies in Communication 


Historical analysis of the Bible has been chiefly concerned with histori- 
cal situation, canonization, transmission of the text, and translation- 
phases 1, 6, 7, and 8 above. There has been little or no attention to the 
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psychology of thought or the communication of meaning. It has been 
taken for granted that once Scripture is accurately rendered into one’s 
own language, problems of interpretation will vanish. Phase 9, above, 
has been completely ignored. 

Active interest in the philosophy and psychology of communication 
is quite recent. It is true that some of the Greeks—Aristotle and Zeno 
in particular—recognized that language is imperfect. And there are a 
few scattered comments on the problem in the works of Hobbes, Kant, 
and Hegel. Jeremy Bentham recognized the significance of legal interpre- 
tation, and in his Theory of Fictions laid the basis for the modern science 
of semantics. 

No definition of the discipline surpasses that of a contemporary 
physicist: “General semantics is concerned with the pervasive problem 
of the relation of language to reality, of word to fact, of theory to descrip- 
tion, and of description to data—of the observer to the observed, of the 
knower to the knowable.”? 

One of the youngest major disciplines, semantics was born in 1923— 
the year C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards published their volume entitled, 
The Meaning of Meaning. Enormous activity has followed. Irving J. Lee, 
a pioneer in the field, points out that the contemporary press has produced 
hundreds of discussions of “the nature and role of language in its relation 
to fact and evaluation in the writings of mathematicians, logicians, 
physicists, anthropologists, lawyers, physicians, psychiatrists, philosophers, 
sociologists, educators, artists, rhetoricians, literary critics, grammarians.”* 

Granting that some of the discussions have gone to extremes, it is 
highly significant that this exhaustive list mentions neither biblical 
scholars nor theologians. Except for two or three brief articles in The 
Christian Century, the religious press seems to have manifested no interest 
whatever in general semantics. 

Meaning in the mind of a biblical writer can reach the mind of a Bible 
reader through only one medium—words. It is precisely at this point 
that we discover a fallacy which contributes to failures in communica- 
tion: the idea that words have meanings which are exact and inflexible, 
independent of usage. The Rev. Charles Dodgson, given insight by his 
study of non-Euclidian geometry, knew better. In Through the Looking 
Glass he makes a classic statement on the relativity of words: 





3. Wendell Johnson, “General Semantics and the Science Teacher,” American Journal of 
Physics, Vol. 15 (1947); P. 159. 

4. Irving J. Lee, editor, The Language of Wisdom and Folly (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1949), Pp. XViii. 
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“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in a scornful tone, “it means just 
what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make a word mean so many 
different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty, “which is to be master, that’s all.” 


Words have been compared with stones. It is often said that they may 
be fitted together to build sentences and paragraphs, which become the 
foundations and walls of language-houses. 

This analogy is far from accurate. Words are not at all like stones. 
They are more like sponges. No word has the rigidity of granite; rather, 
it takes its shape in a sentence as a result of pressure placed upon it by 
other words. And like sponges, words soak up fluid from their environ- 
ment. Lifted out of one phrase and placed in another, a particular word 
will take on a new shape and absorb different meaning. 

Let us take an example. We will attempt to determine the precise 
meaning of “big.” Here are a few phrases in which we seek its meaning: 


a big grain of sand 
a big diamond 

a big apple 

a big elephant 

a big hotel 


a big galaxy 


Obviously, “big” has no exact meaning. In each case that it is used, 
the word represents a value-judgment based on comparisons. And even 
within a single phrase, there is no stability in the word. To John Jones, 
buying an engagement ring, a diamond that costs $125.00 is “big.” But to 
DeBeers Syndicate, a stone worth $5,000 does not begin to deserve the 
title. To Bill Smith, whose experience with hotels is limited to small towns 
in South Carolina, the Wade Hampton in Columbia is huge. But to the 
New Yorker who has seldom been in a hotel outside Manhattan, the 
Wade Hampton is small. 

Jesus made numerous references to the dangers of wealth. How much 
property must a man own in order to be wealthy? In rural Palestine, a 
shepherd with twenty sheep might have been termed “rich.” In Carters- 
ville, Georgia, a person who owns twenty pieces of business property is 
considered wealthy. But rumor has it that among the millionaires of 


Houston, Texas, no man is called “rich” unless he owns at least twenty 
oil fields. 
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it seems absurdly simple to analyze a statement like, “John saw the 
cat.” But until that sentence is placed in a descriptive context, it is im- 
possible to determine its meaning. Space prevents listing the twenty- 
eight recognized meanings of cat; they range from small tame animal to 
big wild animal and from caterpillar tractor to quart pot. A person read- 
ing, “John saw the cat,” will interpret cat in terms of his own most com- 
mon experience of the term. 

Perhaps these illustrations are sufficient to establish a major point: 
words are symbols, or signs; no word has a fixed and inherent meaning. 
In order to understand any word, the reader must interpret it in the light 
of his own total experience. “Until it gets into a mind, a word is only 
puffs of air or streaks of ink.’”® 


Abstraction Without End 


Semantic study has brought new understanding of the abstractive 
nature of communication. No description is complete. Rather, the ob- 
server selects certain aspects of a stimulus-situation and interprets them 
in the light of his past experience and present mental “set.” 

Let me give an example—the brief experience that led to the present 
study. In the Spring of 1952, it was my privilege to serve as speaker for 
Religious Emphasis Week at Emory Junior College, Oxford, Georgia. 
Three students stood with me on the campus one morning, chatting. We 
constituted observers A, B, c, and p. We walked under a tree and noticed 
a swarm of bees hanging to the limb of a small oak. At 12:50 P.M. on 
March 20, 1952, all four of us were exposed to the same complex of 
sensory i:\ pressions, of which some elements were: 

Visual stimuli— 

an oak tree with tender young leaves 

violets, grass, and tiny yellow flowers on the ground 

blue sky 

brown leaves trom last winter, scattered irregularly 

a torn cigarette paper 

dogwood in bloom behind the oak 

a red fireplug in extreme right edge of visual field 

a swarm of bees on a limb of the oak, approximately eight feet from 
the ground 

three humans, observing the complex of stimuli 





5. Edward L. Thorndike, “Psychology of Semantics,” American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 
59 (1946), p. 613. 
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Auditory stimuli— 
hum of bees 
distant, faint calling of three or four crows 
nearer, but still faint crowing of a rooster 
symbolic noises, constituting conversation of other observers 


Tactual stimuli— 
warmth of mid-day sun 
gentle play of a Spring breeze; direction of movement undetermined 


From this complex of stimuli, the observers abstracted four different 
meanings. 

Observer a noted that the bees were the 3-banded Italian variety. He 
smacked his lips and stated that he would like to have some hot biscuits, 
butter and honey. 

Observer B brought his attention to focus upon the torn cigarette 
paper. “I think I’ll walk up to the dormitory and get a cigarette,” he 
declared. 

Observer c made a futile attempt to count the wing-beat of the bee 
nearest the ground. He commented that he “would like to have the 
flight control of a bee.” 

Observer pD tried to note the more prominent featurcs in the complex 
of data. He overlooked many factors, and from the experience abstracted 
as its meaning the conclusion that all perception is relative to the organism 
that perceives. 

It should be noted that hypothetical observers E, F, and c, could ab- 
stract yet other meanings from the same complex of stimuli. Observer E, 
an artist, would attempt to catch the beauty of the scene on canvas. 
Observer F, a machinist, would note the rusty condition of the fireplug 
and wonder how long it could stand without replacement. Observer c, 
an employee of the school, would be led to conclude that he should get his 
rake and clean up the remainder of last winter’s fallen leaves. 

These hypothetical observers point to the conclusion that what one sees 
in a particular moment is greatly affected by his total past experience 
and present set of wants. Brief analysis showed this to be the case with 
the actual observers. We may note that observer a had been running 
around the track and was hungry; B was an habitual smoker who had 
left his cigarettes in his room; c was a candidate for military service, and 
was eager to enter the Air Force; p was in the process of reading Bertrand 
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Russell’s Human Knowledge. It is clear that another observer from, say 
Alaska, would have abstracted meaning quite different from that of 
any cited. 

No observer had achieved anything like a complete analysis or a mean- 
ingful synthesis of all factors involved in the brief experience. In order 
to achieve such an end, it would be necessary to note and relate every 
datum, microscopic and macroscopic. That would involve a complete 
catalogue of individual types of grass and weeds, with their chemical 
and physical constituents. It would also require analysis of the atomic 
structure of every “object” in the complex. And the synthesis would not 
be complete without relating the observers’ position in space and time to 
the earth’s movement about the sun, the sun’s movement in respect to the 
Milky Way, and the known universe to no-one-knows-what unobserved 
stellar system. 

Since neither analysis nor synthesis can ever be complete, it follows 
that interpretation is a rigid necessity. In every complex of stimuli, each 
observer abstracts some elements and ignores many others. By doing so, 
he finds “meaning” that is relevant for himself. But this meaning is partial 
and limited; it is valid in relation to the particular observer but not ob- 
servers in general. Agreement in meaning, on the part of a number of 
observers, can approach unanimity as a limit but can never quite reach 
that limit. 

If no two observers can abstract the same meaning from a complex of 
sensory stimuli, it follows that differences are even greater when the 
stimuli are words—symbols—rather than objects. Numerous experiments 
have shown that no two readers will abstract precisely the same meaning 
from any passage—in Scripture or outside it. 

As early as 1916, Thorndike recognized that reading is a process of 
reasoning—‘‘a very elaborate procedure involving a weighing of each 
of many elements in a sentence, their organization in the proper (sic) 
relations one to another, the selection of certain of their connotations 
and the rejection of others.’”® 

Like a field of perception, a printed paragraph is a complex of stimuli. 
Numerous experimenters have found that each word and group of words 
in a passage, and each passage in relation to the larger context, brirgs 
about a response which is affected by the word, the word group, and the 
total passage. 





6. Edward L. Thorndike, “Reading as Reasoning,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 8 
(1917), P. $23. 
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Reading, then, is an extremely elaborate process that includes analysis 
of simple and complex symbols, plus synthesis of their individual and total 
meanings. It is complicated by the fact that “any one word in a para- 
graph may be over-potent in determining response”—as were the ciga- 
rette paper and the bees in the situation analyzed above. “Any element 
in a situation may be overpotent to any degree.” 

Meaning, in its essence, is private and individual; it is never public 
and common. 

“One who does not know how to read would look in vain for meaning 
in a printed page,” points out Borden P. Bowne. “And in vain would he 
seek to help his failure by using strong spectacles. Language has no mean- 
ing except for one who furnishes the meaning out of himself. Where the 
mental insight is lacking, eye-glasses and ear-trumpets are of no avail.’® 

Communication problems are complicated by yet one other type of 
abstraction. That is the habitual and unavoidable tendency to speak in 
terms of universals. 

Platonic idealism to the contrary, there are no universals except in 
thought.’ Only particulars have existence. “Whoever humbles himself 
like this child, he is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 18:4, 
R.S.vV.). But there is no such creature as child; there are only particular 
children: Isaac and Rufus, Thomas and Billy. “Humility” does not 
exist as an essence; there is only the (instance of) humility in Isaac or 
Rufus, Thomas or Billy. By abstracting some of the more prominent 
characteristics of the individual boys, we arrive at the concept, “boy.” 
By centering upon some aspects of the humility of the individual boys, we 
formulate the abstraction, “humility of a child.” 

This process of abstraction is not merely convenient; it is a necessity in 
communication.” If each individual child—and every “object”—had to 





7. Edward L. Thorndike, “The Psychology of Thinking in the Case of Reading,” Psychological 
Review, Vol. 24 (1917), p. 221. A word or name with special associations literally leaps from 
a printed page. “Hocking,” the surname of my neighbor, is often encountered in books of 
philosophy. Almost without exception, it is the first word I see in any paragraph that contains 
it. If one’s own name is included on a page, it can usually be seen at a glance. 

8. Borden P. Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge (New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1897), p. 52. 

9. Space makes it impossible to offer proof of this statement. That is a subject for another study. 

10. Take the simple symbol, “tablecloth.” This is a fiction. In order to understand it, we 
must study confining qualities. It is white. It is a particular shade of white. It is a particular 
size, and made of a particular fabric. This fabric is woven in a particular manner. It is 
decorated with a recognizable and orderly pattern. It is located at a particular place in time 
and space. (Its origin and destination are beyond analysis.) By the time an adequate descrip- 
tion is made, the descriptive modifiers must be interpreted. This means that the simple symbol, 
“tablecloth,” cannot be completely described. For “practical” purposes, such description is not 
needed, of course. 
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be described in terms of every datum related to him, the process would 
never end. There could be no communication at all. Plato’s emphasis 
upon the function of universals was valid to a degree. But he failed to 
recognize that the use of universals makes exact communication im- 
possible. 

Let us take one more example. There is no such entity as father; there 
are only particular fathers. Each particular father conditions the 
“father idea” of each of his children. It follows that “Our Father, which 
art in heaven .. .” does not and cannot mean precisely the same thing to 
persons whose “father ideas” vary. 

Son: grows up in a small village in China. His father (father:) is a 
carpenter whose shop is an integral part of the home. Song grows up in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. His father (father2) is a travelling salesman 
who seldom spends more than two or three days a month at home. Father: 
differs from father2 in personality traits as well as attitude toward the 
family. Son: and sone are incapable of reaching identical meaning from 
an encounter with the abstract symbol, “father.” Their interpretations 
are necessarily relative to experiences of father: and fathers. 

There are three major levels of abstraction, even when dealing with 
particular instances of words. No description of a cluster of qualities, 
such as an apple, is ever complete. (No apple is ever described in terms 
of its complete chemical and physical composition, geometrical shape, 
and exact position in the space-time continuum.) Rather, a few qualities 
are abstracted and treated as though they constitute the whole. 

Again, relationships between humans are treated as entities. On this 
second level of abstraction, we speak of family, village, church, school 
and nation as though they had organic being. Finally, human attitudes 
are lifted out of context and regarded as having independent existence. 
Thus love, honor and faith; trust, hope and duty are treated as “real” in 
spite of the fact that they cannot be perceived by any physical sense or 
combination of senses. 

When several high-order abstractions are combined in expressing a 
single idea, unanimity of interpretation becomes impossible. Due to 
varying backgrounds and personal wants, no two interpreters will ever 
exactly agree on the meaning of such a statement as 


Since all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God, they are justified by his 
grace as a gift, through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, whom God put 
forward as an expiation by his biood, to be received by faith. (Romans 3: 23-25, 
R.S.V.; italics mine. ) 
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A New Dynamic 


So far, this study has raised a great many problems without attempting 
to solve any of them. 

We have discovered that human communication is limited in its effec- 
tiveness, that meaning does not attach to words in the same way that a 
message is fastened to a carrier pigeon. At this point, we may be in 
danger of despair. We are tempted to agree that, “especially in its im- 
per:tive and hortatory modes, language is so impressively vague that it 
seems to say nothing at all clearly, but only darkly to mutter in the name 
of untutored ‘will’ or an unenlightened ‘sentiment.’ ”" 

We must gird up our loins and go forward. 

“Language may be compared with the spear of Amfortas in the legend 
of the Holy Grail. The wounds that language inflicts upon human 
thought can not be healed except by language itself.” 

Even by earnest application, we shall not succeed in healing all the 
wounds. But by recognizing language to be a major element in human 
misunderstanding, we shall place ourselves in a position to view Scrip- 
ture in a new light. 

We shall be forced to discard the notion that the Bible is a book of 
absolute facts and fixed ideas, each of which has clear and fixed meaning 
in relation to every reader. Rather, we shall have to regard Scripture as 
a record of attempts to interpret experience. Though on various levels, at 
its best that experience is none other than the groping of finite man for 
infinite God. But because it leads to the reader’s interpretation of an 
observer’s interpretation, the Bible gains its deepest meaning only as the 
reader approaches the experience that evoked the written word. 

It is futile to attempt to discover the full meaning of St. Paul’s ex- 
perience of the risen Christ by reading what he said about it. We must 
seek the experience for ourselves. If and when we find it, we will take 
to that experience a set of memories and attitudes that differ from those 
of the apostle. Hence, the meaning that we discover can approximate, 
but never duplicate, that of St. Paul. 

Realization of this fact leads to three conclusions. 

First, in spite of Protestant tradition, Scripture does not constitute an 
objective, fixed, and inflexible source of authority. It is rather an au- 
thority which every individual interprets in the light of his total experi- 
ence and present purpose. This interpretation changes even with in- 


11. G, W. Cunningham, “On the Meaningfulness of Vague Language,” Philosophical Review, 
Vol. 58 (1949), P. 545. 

12. Ernst Cassirer, “Influence of Language on Development of Scientific Thought,” Journal 
of Philosophy, Vol. 39 (1942), p. 327. 
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dividuals as purpose varies and experience widens. Familiarity with 
Scripture is a major element in the Christian’s total experience, and as it 
is cultivated tends constantly to raise the level of one’s own interpretations. 

Second, followers of Christ must rise above the mere manipulation of 
words—treating them as though they were the verities of our faith. 
Instead of juggling symbols, we must more earnestly seek personal growth. 
Rather than devoting our time to the subtle and all-but-barren intricacies 
of “higher criticism,” treated as an end in itself, we shall focus our atten- 
tion upon the divine-human encounters that produce raw material for 
criticism. Recognizing that we are forced to interpret Scripture in rela- 
tion to our individuality, we shall endeavor to discover—however im- 
perfectly—God’s will for us and our age. 

Finally, we shall be tolerant of our Christian brethren. Instead of 
hastily condemning those interpretations that differ from our own, we 
shall concede that other analyses of Scripture may be valid in relation 
to other interpreters. 

Though refusing to accept them as significant for us, we shall not 
sneer at the manipulations of Nachman ben Isaach, the allegorical in- 
terpretations of St. Augustine, or the literalism of the modern fundamen- 
talist. We shall only hope that, for them, their methods may bring them 
the meaning that we seek through our own types of interpretation. 

We shall continue to disagree about what Jesus meant when he said, 
‘All who take the sword will perish by the sword,” but we shall not be- 
come angry in our disagreement. 

We shall recognize that trivial sectarian differences are often founded 
upon lack of understanding, rather than basic disagreement. We shall 
make our humble confession to Almighty God, meekly kneeling upon our 
knees and asking forgiveness for having converted snippets from Holy Writ 
into authorities within authority. We shall admit that many theological 
quarrels consist of loud shouting at one another by persons who use the 
same language-symbols, but attach different meanings to them. 

In short, we shall insist upon adopting those types of interpretation 


that are most productive of meaning for us, and shall conclude with 
St. Augustine that 


. .. whatever there is in the Scriptures is something lofty and divine. Truth is there 
absolutely, and a discipline well adapted to refresh and renew minds, which is so 
simply ordered that everyone can draw thence what is sufficient for his needs if 
only he approaches to partake devoutly and faithfully as true religion demands.” 


13. Saint Augustine, The Advantage of Believing; Luanne Meagher, trans. In The Fathers of 
the Church (New York: Cima Pub. Co., 1947), Vol. II, p. 408. 











The Uncreating Word 


An Editorial 


More than half a century ago, Lord Balfour referred to the present as 
the age of the Uncreating Word. The Word which at the beginning had 
called order out of chaos was now speaking a mighty word of judgment 
producing chaos out of order. The old stabilities, gained through centuries 
of struggle, and seeming to be a permanent deposit of wisdom around 
which life in ail coming days would be oriented, were breaking up. The 
worth of cherished institutions was being challenged, and the accepted 
patterns of behavior flaunted without compunction. 

Little did Lord Balfour dream how loudly this Uncreating Word 
would speak nor how devastating to human confidence its results would 
be. He heard but the faint rumblings in the distance and saw only the 
first signs of the formation of a tornado which has swept the earth leaving 
in its wake a vast wreckage of moral, ethical, and spiritual values which 
we are not yet able to comprehend. 

This Word of uncreating judgment has wrought deep perplexity in the 
hearts and minds of Christian people. When “darkness is upon the face of 
the deep,” they know that “the Spirit of God is moving over the face of 
the waters.” They know, too, that the One who called light out of dark- 
ness does only that which is “very good.” And yet this has been a “faith” 
—a faith which is not wholly blind, but has had to move forward through 
a darkness too deep to be penetrated by sight. 

While Christians believe, they must act. Christian behavior is de- 
manded by Christian faith. To believe in the God whose present Un- 
creating Word is but the other side of a mighty Creative Word which 
will again take a world “without form and void” and mould it unto some- 
thing which shall be expressive of his nature and purpose, lays one under 
an inescapable twofold imperative. “You shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind.” And, 
“You shall love your neighbor as yourself.” In the Bible, love is not an 
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emotion, a sentiment, a feeling—it is rather a way of acting. “If you love 
me, you will keep my commandments.” “For this is the love of God, that 
we keep his commandments.” Obedience and the faith-love response 
are practically synonymous in the Bible. Love is the will in action in 
response to the divine redemption and toward beneficient ends in the lives 
of other men. Behavior must be expressive of the heart’s loyalty to God 
and of the heart’s concern for others. 

But how should Christian behavior be patterned in days such as these? 
What is the ethical response which faith demands? To this profound 
problem there is no easy answer. And the Christian, of all men, finds the 
ethical problem most pressing and perhaps most baffling. For the Chris- 
tian is a citizen of two worlds. He is not to be conformed to this world, 
yet he cannot wholly escape the patterns of life around him. His citizen- 
ship is in heaven, yet he is at the same time a citizen of the kingdoms of 
this world. He has tasted of the powers of “the age to come,” yet must 
seek to let them function in his life in “this present evil world.” He is a 
child of God, yet a subject of Caesar. He is committed to certain high 
ideals, yet he lives each day in a world where those ideals cannot be fully 
realized, or sometimes even approximated. Moral Man in Immoral 
Society, the title of a now famous book, states the Christian dilemma 
most clearly. 

Nathaniel Micklem tells of a medieval bishop who went to war and 
was accused of swearing on the field of battle. When his accuser later 
confronted him with this, he replied, “Sir, I swore in my capacity as 
officer, not as bishop.” To which came the ready question, “But when the 
devil has the officer, what becomes of the bishop?” This focuses attention 
on the Christian’s problem. As a citizen of two worlds, how can he main- 
tain loyalty to both? Someone has said that the Christian “owes a double 
but not a divided allegiance.” How to be double without being divided 
is the problem. 

This double aspect of reality may be seen from many angles. What is 
the relation of law to gospel? How can one avoid both libertinism and 
legalism? How can the individual’s relation to God be worked out in the 
light of the fact that he is both a member of the Christian community 
and of the larger secular order? How can the Christian work with non- 
Christians for similar goals, but at the same time recognize and be true 
to the fact that his motivation is wholly different—that he labors for the 
uplift of society not merely because man is man, but because God is God 
and has redeemed him? What is the relation between trust in the redeem- 
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ing action of God and human effort? How can quietism, on the one hand, 
and mere activism, on the other, both be avoided? 

It is to this general area of concern that the present number of INTER- 
PRETATION is devoted. It is our conviction that no sure way for ethical 
action can be found for the Christian without seeking it in the biblical 
revelation. A Christian response to ethical issues must root itself in an 
effort to understand the ethical implications of the biblical faith. We 
seek all too often to summon men to Christian action without grounding 
it in Christian faith. Belief and behavior, always inseparable in the 
Bible, must be reunited in our time. This number is dedicated to further- 
ing that union. 











THE INTERPRETER AT WORK 





XV. Brooke Foss Westcott (1825-1901) 


by Howarp TILLMAN KulIsT 


“The fulness of the Bible, apprehended in its historical development, 
answers to the fulness of life.” JUNE 22, 1883. 


Amonc the famed “Cambridge three” —Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort— 
Brooke Foss Westcott was, by age and experience, the senior. Each of 
the three played a leading role in the theological and ecclesiastical life of 
England during the closing decades of the Victorian era. But the com- 
bined influence of the three in biblical scholarship was destined to reach 
far beyond the bounds of their homeland and the limits of their own 
lifetime. 

Hort, the junior member of the trio, specialized in textual criticism of 
the New Testament, and collaborated with Westcott for twenty-eight 
years in producing the Westcott-Hort recension of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. While suffering from a troublesome skin disorder, in the spring 
of 1853, Hort was visited by his friend Westcott. In the course of a walk 
together, they agreed to start in a systematic manner upon a joint revision 
of the text of the Greek Testament.’ They planned at first only to form 
a manual text for their own use, although hoping at the same time that 
such a manual might render a service to others. Their labors together 
over more than a quarter of a century were rewarded on May 17, 1881, 
when their recension was published. The Saturday Review of London for 
May 21, 1881 (p. 658), promptly declared, “It is probably the most im- 
portant contribution to Biblical learning in our generation.”” 

Lightfoot became distinguished for his work on the Apostolic Fathers. 
He taught at Cambridge, and later was consecrated as Bishop of Durham. 





1. Arthur Fenton Hort, Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1896), Vol. I, p. 240. 

2. As quoted by Philip Schaff, Introduction to American Edition of The New Testament in the 
Original Greek, by Brooke Foss Westcott, and Fenton John Anthony Hort (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1881), p. viii. 
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He took an active part, with Westcott and Hort, on the committee which 
published the English Revised Version of the Bible in 1881. Westcott had 
taught both Hort and Lightfoot at Cambridge in 1848-1851. He ex- 
celled with them as a master in textual and patristic studies, but he him- 
self was pre-eminently a theologian and Bible interpreter. During their 
student days the three friends, looking ahead to the future, had formed a 
plan for a “tripartite” commentary on the New Testament. Lightfoot 
was to take the Pauline writings, Hort the historico-Judaic, and Westcott 
the Johannine.* By 1859 Westcott already was at work on the Fourth 
Gospel. In due time the successive commentaries of these three Cam- 
bridge scholars appeared. Their high standards of excellence marked a 
new departure in New Testament exegesis in England, distinguished by 
clarity, thoroughness, and common sense. 

At the age of twenty-five, two years after his graduation from Cam- 
bridge, Westcott had won the Norrisian prize by an essay entitle, “On 
the Alleged Historical Contradiction of the Gospels” (\?=-~h 14, 1850). 
In 1851 this essay was published under the title of “Eicinents of the 
Gospel Harmony.” The British Quarterly Review, recognizing the sig- 
nificance of this contribution, commented, “It is a rare thing to find so 
much ripeness of manner and substance in a first performance.”* In a 
revised and enlarged form, this work was republished in 1860 and has often 
been reprinted as An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. By this 
time Westcott’s reputation as a theological scholar of first rank was well 
established. Looking back over his half-century career at the time of 
his death, The Times (London) of July 29, 1901 (p. 6) referred to the 
significance of Westcott’s prize essay and declared, “Men do not stop to 
think what an extraordinary tour de force it represents as coming from a 
young man of five-and-twenty. From the Fathers to the Germans such as 
Sonntag and Hagenbach, Westcott had covered the whole field of theo- 
logical literature, and he could bring to the discussion thoughts of almost 
Apostolic depth and insight.” Thus his earliest published work be- 
tokened his future greatness as an interpreter of Scripture. 


A Positive Approach 


As one of the so-called “Cambridge School” who were cha'lenging 
the claims of German rationalism, Westcott adopted a positive 2 »proach 





3. Prefatory Note by Arthur Wescott, in The Gospel According to St. John: The Greek Text 
with Introduction and Notes, by the late Brooke Foss Westcott, (London: John Murray, 1908), 


p.v. 
4. August, 1852 (Vol. XVI), p. 275. 
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to current theological problems. The influence of the Tiibingen scholars 
like Strauss and Baur was now at full tide. They had applied with 
amazing rigor Hegel’s philosophy of history to the interpretation of the 
New Testament. By making use of the formulae of Hegel’s philosophy, 
they considered only those writings to be genuine in which the conflict 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians is clearly marked. In his Nor- 
risian prize essay Westcott had devised a shrewd tactical answer to the 
skepticism of the Tiibingen school. He did not enter the field of con- 
troversy directly by debating their conclusions. Instead of this he chal- 
lenged their facts by straightforward historical exegesis. “My obligations 
to the leaders of the extreme German schools are very considerable,” he 
admitted, “though I can rarely accept any of their conclusions. But 
criticism even without reverence may lay open mysteries for devout 
study. . . . Above all things, in this and other points of controversy, we 
cannot remind ourselves too often that arguments are strong only as they 
are true, and that truth is itself the fullest confutation of error.”* With 
his colleagues of the “Cambridge School” Westcott insisted that a 
faithful historical foundation must precede and underlie theological inter- 
pretation. It was his practice, and theirs, to understate rather than to 
overstate the positive conclusions to be drawn from textual and historical 
evidence.® In his undergraduate days, Westcott had displayed unusual 
critical sagacity in historical and linguistic studies. For instance, one of 
his examiners assessed young Westcott’s abilities, when as a Cambridge 
student he came up as a candidate for classical honors. The examiner 
said: 


No shade of meaning escaped his perspicacity; every particle and every sig- 
nificant syllable of a compound received its due development; inversion was em- 
ployed when effective, and the periodic style of an original preserved. ... In verse 
passages he omitted nothing, representing every thought and every epithet of his 
original with accurate equivalents.’ 


Thus the young Westcott displayed capacities and attainments which 
were to serve him so well as a positive interpreter of the New Testament 
in the years to come. 





5. Brooke Foss Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, With Historical and 
Explanatory Notes (Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1866), pp. xiii f. 

6. See Brooke Foss Westcott, The Bible in the Church, A Popular Account of the Collection 
and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1866), pp. viii f. 

7. Arthur Westcott, Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1903), Vol. I, p. 123. 
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Enkindling the Flame of Truth 


That interpretation is a two-way process Westcott seems to have dis- 
covered very early. Almost instinctively he appears to have realized that 
it is not enough merely to instruct others when one seeks to unfold the 
meaning of an ancient text. If «he flame of truth really is to be enkindled, 
he must induce the reader or hearer to participate actively in the process. 
In a testimonial letter dated December, 1851, Lightfoot, at that time 
a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, evaluated the abilities of his 
former tutor Westcott, as follows: 


I can bear personal testimony to the soundness of the system which he pursued 
in the interpretation of classical authors, and where deeper thought and more 
patient investigation were required, I found his assistance invaluable. ... Yet I 
feel more grateful to him for imparting to me higher principles both of thought 
and action, by which I hope to be guided hereafter. I am but one among many 
who can bear testimony to Mr. Westcott’s universal kindness and the warm interest 
he takes in the well-doing of his pupils.* 


This concern of the young teacher for the well-doing of his pupils is 
characteristic of him also in his riper years. In the Preface to the first 
edition of his Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, dated August 
26, 1889, Westcott reviewed the convictions which had animated and 
guided him in the work of its preparation. He said, 


I have endeavored to suggest in the notes lines of thought which I have found 
to open light upon problems which we are required to face. In doing this it has 
throughout been my desire to induce my readers to become my fellow-students, 
and I have aimed at encouraging sustained reflection rather than at entering on 
the field of controversy. No conclusion is of real value to us till we have made 
it our own by serious work; and controversy tends no less to narrow our vision than 
to give to forms of language or conception that rigidity of outline which is fatal 
to the presentation of life. 


It must be remembered that at this time Westcott was Canon of West- 
minster, and Regius Professor of Divinity and Fellow of King’s College at 
Cambridge. Even at the peak of his powers he never lost that sense of 
personal touch so characteristic of his work as a tutor in his earlier days. 
He invited his reader to join him on an interpreter’s quest, and reminded 
him at the very outset about the nature of the journey, where stress 





8. Ibid., p. 125. 
9. Brooke Foss Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews: The Greek Text with Notes and Essays 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1889), p. vi. 
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necessarily would be laid upon details of expression, and where it would 
be imperative to insist upon points of order, upon variations of tenses and 
words, upon subtleties of composition, and upon indications of meaning 
conveyed by minute variations of language. But he also promised his 
reader the appropriate rewards of such a quest: “Clearness of spiritual 
vision brings with it a corresponding precision and force of expression 
through which the patient interpreter can attain little by little to that 
which the prophet saw.” As for Westcott himself he seems always to 
have been looking beyond the letter of the sacred page to the living Word 
spelled out by the details. He, in turn, would have his reader fuse that 
Word into a glowing and active incarnation in his own personal life. 


Methodical, Yet Not Pedantic 


During the course of his active career, Westcott published three 
commentaries, the first of which, a dream of his undergraduate days, was 
already under way by the spring of 1859. During the Easter holiday he 
wrote to Hort, “I have been enjoying extremely some work on St. John. 
How, indeed, is it possible not to enjoy such work? Yet how hard it is to 
study the Gospel widely enough and yet minutely!’ However, it was not 
until 1881 that The Gospel According to St. fohn: The Authorized 
Version with Introduction and Notes, appeared (in The Speaker's 
Commentary Series). The full commentary, The Greek Text with Intro- 
duction and Notes, edited by his son Arthur, was not published until 1908, 
seven years after Westcott’s death. The Epistles of St. fohn: The Greek 
Text with Notes and Essays, was published in 1883; and The Epistle to 
the Hebrews: The Greek Text with Notes and Essays, in 1889. A fourth 
commentary which was partially completed when death overtook him 
was, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians: The Greek Text with Notes and 
Addenda, and was prepared for the press and edited by J. M. Schulhof 
in 1906. While each of these commentaries has its own distinctive fea- 
tures, corresponding to the text being treated, there is, nevertheless, such 
an unmistakable similarity between them in design and composition that, 
like a well-knit family of brothers and sisters, considered together they 
reveal in a striking way a common parentage. Any reader who lays the 
four commentaries side by side and opens them each to the table of con- 
tents will find the same general outline: an historical Introduction, 


followed by a Commentary on the Text and Notes. Closer inspection will 
reveal more detailed similarities. 





10. Ibid., pp. vi f. 
11. Op. cit., p.v. 
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As for his historical Introductions they are each typically “Westcottian” 
(to adopt an epithet coined by a German critic). For Westcott was 
never satisfied merely to evaluate extrinsic or intrinsic historical evidences 
of text, authorship, date, provenance, and destination. He insisted, when 
questions of authenticity were being raised, that the plan and character- 
istics of each text must also be considered as essential to the total picture. 
The most distinctive characteristic of a “Westcottian” Introduction is its 
emphasis upon Plan and Character of the Text itself. No one has pointed 
out this feature of Westcott as an interpreter at work more precisely than 
Edwyn C. Hoskyns; speaking of Westcott’s work on St. John he declares, 
“Tt is not until the reader arrives at the section of the Introduction which 
is headed “The Composition of the Gospel’ that Westcott’s work becomes 
really arresting.” It is here that the reader arrives at a “mature 
judgment concerning the author of the gospel, based solely upon the gospel 
itself,” which gospel as Westcott himself put it, “is shaped with a con- 
scious design to illustrate and establish an assured conclusion.”* This is 
not the place to test the validity of Westcott’s judgment about the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, for we are here concerned only with his mode 
of approach. But once having introduced his reader to the historical 
surroundings, and the essential features of the text, as suggested by its 
plan and its distinctive characteristics, he was ready to undertake with his 
reader a pilgrimage through the text itself. 

Westcott’s craftmanship as an interpreter at work is revealed primarily 
in his well-defined mode of procedure. These steps of procedure, ap- 
parently, were so clearly formulated in his own mind, that he was able to 
take up or lay down his work as occasion required. At the same time his 
methods of work were sufficiently elastic to save him from being a slave 
to these procedures, or of being pedantic in the presentation of his results. 
One of Westcott’s most able critics has suggested that the secret of his 
success as an interpreter was due to his power of concentration, and that 
his early experience as a composition-tutor of individual boys contributed 
to his sense of personal touch with his reader.” 


The Craftsman at Work 


The sections of his historical Introduction in each of the commentaries 
entitled Plan and Characteristics, might well be considered to be a build- 


12. According to The Times (London), Monday, July 29, 1901, p. 6, German scholars were 
in the habit of referring to Wescott as “Brookius Fossius Westcottius.” 

13. The Fourth Gospel, edited by Francis Noel Davey (London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1947), 
pp. 42 f. 

14. The Gospel According to St. John, p. Ixxxiv. 

15. As reported in The Times (London), Monday, July 29, 1901, p. 6. 
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er’s blueprint of the exegetical edifice Westcott proposed to erect in the 
commentary and notes. In fact, he never seemed to be at all dogmatic 
about these sketches he calls the Plan. It would appear that he considered 
this sketch of the structure of the book he was now to expound, as an 
overall view of the procedure he expected to follow in his exegetical notes. 
For instance, in the Introduction to his plan of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
he states, “In a writing so many-sided, where subjects are naturally fore- 
shadowed and recalled, differences of opinion must arise as to the exact 
divisions of the argument. The following arrangement gives at least an 
intelligible view of the main relations of the different parts of the 
Book.””* Having once stated these relations in the P!an, he makes use of 
them as the main section headings of his exegetical notes. However, he 
did insist that it is quite essential to interpretation to discover the under- 
lying design of a text as a whole. Speaking of the Plan of the Fourth 
Gospel, he declares, “The Evangelist . . . works out his own design, and 
it is our first business to consider how he works it out. When this is done 
we shall be in a position to consider fairly the historical characteristics 
of the Gospel.”””” 

It is not at all difficult to describe the steps through which Westcott’s 
expository method passes in the treatment of the text, because this method 
is followed consistently throughout his four commentaries. These steps 
may be outlined briefly as follows: 


I. The leading topic of a whole section is stated, and the main parts 
about to be treated within that section are described. 


II. Each part, corresponding to a sub-topic, of his general plan of the 
book is treated in order:! 

1. The main points of each paragraph are traced. 

2. Each paragraph is translated into idiomatic English. 

3. The several phrases, or succeeding words in the sentences receive 
lexical treatment, or where necessary, the syntax of the sentence is 
analyzed. 

4. The relations between significant parts are considered. 

5. The thought of the whole paragraph is summarized. 


III. At the conclusion of a section the whole pasage occasionally is 
restated. 


IV. Additional notes on special problems within a section, sometimes 
as many as six or more, are presented before a new section is treated. 





16. The Epistle to the Hebrews, p. xlviii. 
17. The Gospel According to St. John, p. \xxxvii. 
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These additional notes are always comprehensive. Sometimes they present 
the usage of a significant term, as for example kosmos (in The Gospel 
According to fohn), or andthen (in The Epistles of St. Fohn), or 
monogenés (in The Epistle to the Hebrews). Wherever it is relevant, 
the Septuagint as well as the patristic usage is cited or discussed. 
Other additional notes discuss significant biblical ideas, as for instance, 
“Words to Denote the Mission of Christ,” (in The Gospel According to 
St. John) ; “The Idea of Christ’s Blood in the New Testament,” “Aspects 
of the Incarnation,” “The Idea of Life” (in The Epistles of St. John) ; 
“The Biblical Idea of Inheritance,’ “The Biblical Idea of Blessing,” 
or “The Origin and Constitution of Man” (in The Epistle to the He- 
brews). The most significant textual problems also are treated with 
minute thoroughness in these additional notes, as well as theological prob- 
lems which could not be considered as a part of his exegetical notes in the 
commentary proper. 

In this comprehensive and thorough way, first having laid before his 
reader a blueprint of the whole structure, Westcott takes him through 
the whole edifice room by room. Not satisfied merely to point out the 
intricacies of thought and construction, as well as the essential historical 
foundations and surroundings, this craftsman bids his reader actually to 
move into the edifice and to live there. He urges this not merely as an 
intellectual exercise, but as an essential part of the interpreter’s quest. 


The verification of the method lies in the result. If it enables us to feel that the 
difficulties of our own time were not unnoticed by those who, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, saw the Eternal: if it brings a sense of rest and confidence which 
grows firmer with increasing knowledge: then it seems to me that it needs no 
further justification. . . . But no one, I trust, will condemn the method till he has 
tested it by personal labor. A few hours spent in tracing out the use of a word or 
a form, in comparing phrases often held to be synonymous, in estimating the force 
of different tenses of the same verb in regard to the contexts in which they are 
found, will bring assurance which no acceptance of another’s work can give. . . . 
The fulness of the Bible, apprehended in its historical development, answers to 
the fulness of life.”® 


Life, History, Fulness 


Life, History, Fulness! These three words sum up the essence of West- 
cott’s half-century of concentrated thought and work as an interpreter 





18. Brooke Foss Westcott, The Epistles of St. John (London: Macmillan and Co., 1886), 
pp. vi f. 
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of the New Testament. Edwin Markham’s “Youth” stood disillusioned 
after one brief glimpse of life: 


... Youth saw the face of Life, 
And then cried brokenly, “Now make me blind again.” 


But life as Brooke Foss Westcott saw it required a steady gaze. 
For him the steadying pages of the New Testament became a single 
lens for focused contemplation. On October 10, 1885 he asked, “How,” 
—untold thousands have sadly inquired—“How can such a revelation 
(as ‘God is love’) be maintained in the face of the facts of life?”® For 
Westcott the solution to this persistent enigma of man’s being is the 
Incarnation. It has been claimed that Westcott, along with the other 
colleagues of the Cambridge Trio, emphasized the Incarnation at the 
expense of other Christian doctrines. That might well be the case im 
terms of isolated utterances, but not in the light of his whole career. 
For Westcott, the Incarnation was not a mere matter of speculation 
or a curious fancy of a past age. For him “what the Incarnation 
is, what it involves, what it promises, what it enforces, what it in- 
spires” is the answer of the gospel to the hard facts of life.” The Incar- 
nation as a Fact sets before incredulous men the invincible majesty of 
Christ’s “power to subdue all things to himself.” In him all the fragmen- 
tary aspects of life are to be gathered up into one supreme unity. To 
Westcott the whole drama of the New Testament is a drama of real life. 
He readily would have agreed with one of his severest critics, B. W. 
Bacon, that this drama “demands the divine factor behind it just as all 
life does, just as the life of our own time does; because without this not 
even the simplest thing is intelligible.”*! Sir Edwin Hoskyns hailed West- 
cott’s work on the Fourth Gospel as still the classical English commentary, 
and one not likely to be superseded. He rested this claim on the fact that 
Westcott’s whole work, like that of the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
revolved around the ultimate and final Truth of Christ as the Life.” Life 
as a fact, and the facts of life have no meaning either for the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, or for Westcott, apart from him, and therefore, in West- 
cott’s view, the Gospel lens is worthy of the most serious exegetical 
concentration. 





19. Ibid., Second Edition, p. xi 

20. Ibid., p. 328. 

a1. The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate (New York: Moffatt, Yard and Company, 
1910), p. II. 

22. Op. cit., pp. 41, 42, 47. 
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If “Life” was one of Westcott’s watchwords, so was “History.” He 
considered the essential facts of life and the verifiable facts of history 
to be one. And so he insisted that “the fulness of the Bible, apprehended 
in its historical development, answers to the fulness of life.”” And this is 
one reason why he refused to enter the field of controversy, in order to 
debate the skeptical conclusions of the Tiibingen scholars. Rather he 
determined to examine the facts of history on which their premises were 
supposed to rest. With this end in view he had prepared himself thorough- 
ly by mastering the biblical and patristic languages. He had made himself 
at home in classical, biblical, and early Christian history. His Norrisian 
prize essay, which signaled his caliber as a scholar at the age of twenty- 
five, was an historical study, in which he demonstrated that men must 
reckon seriously with the New Testament records, and particularly with 
the Gospels, as the historical documents of a living faith. At a time when 
with great difficulty present-day New Testament scholars are struggling 
to achieve a theological interpretation of the Gospels, Westcott’s point 
of view is all the more relevant. He recognized that historical and theo- 
logical study are not exclusive but that they are mutually interdependent. 
In the preface to his study entitled The Bible in the Church, he empha- 
sized this mutuality. He said, 

The task which I have undertaken is essentially historical. I wish to insist on 
this with marked distinctness, lest I should seem to have forgotten at any time that 
the Bible is more than a collection of Scriptures. The Bible may be treated histori- 
cally or theologically. Neither treatment is complete in itself, but the treatments 
are separable; and, here, as elsewhere, the historical foundation rightly precedes 
and underlies the theological interpretation. The Bible has suffered, and is in 
danger of suffering more, from the inversion of this order.” 

But with all of his occupation with historical facts, Westcott never 
allowed himself to become involved in technical historical learning and 
erudition for its own sake, and he was saved from this morass by his 
third watchword, “Fulness.” 

“Fulness” is a typical “Westcottian” word. In a single essay, for ex- 
ample, he speaks of “the progressive app ehension of the fulness of truth 
by the Christian consciousness,” of “the fulness of humanity,” the “fulness 
of creation,” “fulness of view,” “fulness of life.”** “The Fulness of the 
Bible, apprehended in its historical development,” he reiterated, “answers 
to the fulness of life. If we can come to see in it the variety, the breadth, 
the patience of the past dealings of God with humanity, we shall gain that 


23. The Bible in the Church, Preface, p. viii. aa es 
24. In his Essay entitled “The Gospel of Creation,” in The Epistles of St. John, pp. 286-328. 
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courageous faith from a view of the whole world which is commonly 
sought by confining our attention to a little fragment of it.’”™ 

If Westcott were alive today, one might be quite sure he would be 
preaching and teaching this timeless gospel of the fulness of life. By 
partial glimpses of truth, by exaggerated emphases of detail, by fragmen- 
tary isolation of individual texts, men get distorted visions of the Christian 
gospel in its relation to life. Wholeness of vision, catholicity of judgment, 
disciplined observation and understanding, prayerful wrestling with the 
antinomies of human experience, all are so many evidences of the fulness 
of life. And it is for the real fulness of gospel experience that Westcott 
strove as an interpreter of the Bible. If it be true that occasionally he 
was too subtle in his interpretation for the ordinary man to follow, much 
oftener did he penetrate behind the outwaid veil of language to expose 
the living form of gospel truth which even the simplest of men might 
embrace. As Bishop of Durham in his latest years, although he was said 
to be utterly ignorant of commerce and the problems of labor, Westcott 
exercised a decisive influence over the workers of his diocese at a time of 
turbulent labor disorders by virtue of his passion for the fulness of life.” 
One of his biographers, V. H. Stanton, has suggested that “he was per- 
haps too apt to enumerate propositions of wide import which in his 
view corresponded with the constitution of man, without discussing with 
sufficient fulness the means of their verification.” But this need not imply 
that he did not have these means at his command. After all, did not West- 
cott himself sum up his own autobiography as an interpreter, when on 
June 22, 1883, he declared, “The fulness of the Bible, apprehended in its 
historical development, answers to the fulness of life”? 





25. Ibid., p. vii. 

26. See The Times (London), Monday, July 29, 1901, p. 6, where his biographer states, 
“Westcott the almost mystic teacher, utterly ignorant of commerce and ‘labour’ was abie to 
produce a modus vivendi, while Walsham How, who knew ‘labour,’ both agricultural and in- 
dustrial as few men knew it, utterly failed in the same task a few years later.” 

27. Dictionary of National Biography, Second Supplement, 1901-1911, edited by Sir Sidney 
Lee (London: Oxford University Press, 1912), p. 641. 
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XXIII. Isaiah 1-39 


by R. B. Y. Scorr 


Tuis article is not just one more short “Introduction” to the first half of 
the Book of Isaiah. If that is what the reader wants he can be referred 
with confidence to any good Introduction to the Old Testament such as 
those by Pfeiffer, Bewer, Oesterley and Robinson, or Rowley,' or to the 
article by Rogers in the Abingdon Bible Commentary.? He will need to 
make use of these or similar helps, in any case, but it is assumed here 
that he proposes to make his own study of the text. Certainly no amount 
of reading of books about Isaiah can compare in permanent value with 
the student’s close scrutiny of the book itself. When the questions which 
this raises in his mind are answered (if they can be answered ) by reference 
to authorities on the subject, the solutions become significant because the 
questions have been real. To superimpose on any book of the Bible a 
summary of someone else’s view or even a supposed consensus of scholar- 
ship may suffice for examination purposes, but it is a superficial proce- 
dure of no consequence. The student should recognize and face the 
questions for himself, acquire necessary information, and accept solu- 
tions only if he finds them convincing on the basis of the evidence adduced. 

To make a really thorough study of an Old Testament book it is im- 
portant, of course, to have access to the Hebrew text and the ancient 
Versions, and to the commentaries based on these. The student who 
knows only English is, however, in a much better situation than he would 
have been a generation ago because of the availability now of several 
scholarly modern translations which he can compare with each other 
and with the traditional King James Version of 1611. By intelligent and 





1. R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1941); J. A. Bewer, The Literature of the Old Testament in its Historical Development (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1922); W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, Introduction 
to the Books of the Old Testament (London: Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 
1934) ; H. H. Rowley, The Growth of the Old Testament (London: Hutchinson, 1950). 

2. Abingdon Bible Commentary, ed. F. C. Eiselen et al. (New York: Abingdon Press, 1929). 
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discriminating use of these, and of good commentaries which will help 
to explain the differences between them, his understanding of the biblical 
text may be, if not expert, at least adequate. 

The first of the necessary tools for the study of Isaiah 1-39 (in English) 
is a copy of The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Version; It is assumed 
that a copy of the “Authorized” or King James Version will be available. 
The former is, of course, the latest revision of the latter and so stands 
in the same literary tradition. It is important, therefore, to supplement 
these with one of the completely independent translations into modern 
English, of which The Complete Bible, an American Translation (Smith 
and Goodspeed) is the best for our purposes.* The Moffatt Bible? is often 
brilliant in its renderings but, in the Old Testament, it is not so pains- 
takingly accurate as Smith and Goodspeed. 

Certain reference books will be in constant use as the study proceeds. 
If resources are very limited, at least a one-volume Bible commentary 
such as the Abingdon Bible Commentary is indispensable, and in any 
case it will be useful. If possible, the student should provide himself with 
three or four commentaries on Isaiah (such as Gray, Skinner, Kissane, 
Box, or G. A. Smith®); with one or two books on Hebrew prophecy 
(Robinson, Scott, J. M. P. Smith, or Lods’) ; a history of Israel (Oesterley 
and Robinson, or Olmstead*; a history of the religion of Israel (Leslie, 
Meek, or Oesterley and Robinson’; and a treatment of the literary forms 
of the prophetic books (Bentzen, or Pfeiffer). The Westminster Histori- 





3. The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Version (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1952). 

4. The Complete Bible, an American Translation (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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5.James Moffatt, A New Translation of the Bible, rev. ed. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1935). 

6. G. B. Gray, The Book of Isaiah, International Critical Commentary, vol. i (New York: 
Charles Scribners, 1912); John Skinner, The Book of Isaiah, Cambridge Bible, vol. i (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1898); E. Kissane, The Book of Isaiah, vol. i, (Dublin: 
Browne & Nolan, 1941) ; G. H. Box, The Book of Isciah (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1909) ; 
G. A. Smith, The Book of Isaiah, vol. i, rev. ed. (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1927). 

7. T. H. Robinson, Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel, (New York: Chas. Scribners, 
1923); R. B. Y. Scott, The Relevance of the Prophets (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944) ; 
J. M. P. Smith, The Prophets and their Times, rev. ed. W. A. Irwin (Chicago: University of 
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Press, 1932) ; A. T. Olmstead, The History of Palestine and Syria (New York: Chas. Scribners, 
1931). 
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cal Atlas, a Bible Dictionary (Westminster or Harper’s) and a Concord- 
ance will also be of service." The reading of the “General Articles on the 
Old Testament” in Vol. I of The Interpreter’s Bible, pp. 175-389," will 
provide an excellent background for beginning the study. 

We are now ready to turn to the text of the book itself. It must be 
read many times. The first rapid preliminary reading renews one’s 
acquaintance with familiar passages; these should be lingered over, and 
read with attention to detail in order that they may be fixed more firmly 
in the mind, for they are the core around which one’s knowledge of the 
book will grow. Their location should be noted, and the comments on 
them of a summary treatment such as Rogers’ in the Abingdon Bible 
Commentary should be read. The less known parts of the book may for 
the time being be passed over more quickly, but with a weather eye open 
for striking and apparently significant passages which one has never 
noticed before. Definitely obscure passages should be set aside to be 
puzzled over later on. The important thing at this stage is not to become 
bogged down amid the variety and considerable complexity of the ma- 
terial to be studied. 

A second preliminary reading of the whole thirty-nine chapters should 
now be made with the purpose of -stablishing the main divisions of the 
material. If the analyses given in several Introductions and commen-* 
taries are compared it will be found that there is general agreement on 
six main divisions: Chaps. 1-12; 13-23; 24-27; 28-32; 33-35; 36-39. 
These should be examined and the points of distinction noted. The first, 
as indicated in the titles given in 1:1 and 2:1, consists largely (though 
by no means entirely) of prophetic oracles “concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem,” together with some narrative. The second consists almost 
entirely of oracles of doom or “burdens” pronounced against foreign 
peoples. In Chaps. 24-27 the tone and subject matter are quite different; 
this section is a series of glimpses of the Last Judgment of the nations 
and of the New Age. The fourth section is of the same general character 
as the first, and brings us back to “Judah and Jerusalem.” Chaps. 33-35 
comprise three longer compositions, a liturgy and two eschatological 
poems, distinct in form and subject matter from the shorter oracles of 
28-32. The final section is the most distinct of all; it is a considerably 
modified excerpt from II Kings 18: 13-20: 19. 


11. Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, ed. G. E. Wright and F. V. Filson (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1945); J. D. Davis, Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, rev. ed. H. S. 
Gehman (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1944); M. Ss. and J. L. Miller, Harper's Bible 
Dictionary (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952). 

12. Interpreter’s Bible, vol. i, (New York: ” Abingdon- Cokesbury Press, 1951). 
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The reader by this time will have become aware of the frequent 
historical references and of the need to have the historical background 
clearly in mind if this book of prophecy is to be understood. He should 
now read his history of Israel on the Assyrian period, and fix some dates 
firmly in 1nind. To begin with, he should realize that Isaiah prophesied 
in a time when Judah was under the shadow of Assyria at the height of 
its power in the latter half of the ezghth century B.c.; that Babylon suc- 
ceeded at the end of the seventh century to Assyria’s dominant position; 
and that Babylon in turn was overthrown by Cyrus the Persian in 539 B.c. 
When therefore we find in the Book of Isaiah references to Babylon as 
the presently existing world power (e.g., 13:13; 14:4, 22; 21:9; 47:1), 
and to Cyrus (44:28; 45:1) it is clear that these passages are later 
additions to the collections of Isaiah’s prophecies. This does not apply 
to Chap. 39, where the king of Babylon mentioned was a local prince 
plottins revolt against his Assyrian overlord. 

™ ise Assyrian kings in whose reigns Isaiah’s ministry was exercised 
were Tiglath-Pileser III, 745-727; Shalmaneser V, 727-722; Sargon, 
722-705 and Sennacherib, 705-681. The dates of the Judean kings are 
more approximate; the four named by the editor as contemporaries of 
Isaiah are Uzziah or Azariah, who died about 742 at the beginning of 
the prophet’s ministry; his son Jotham who had been regent or co- 
monarch since about 750, and who reigned until 735; Ahaz, who reigned 
from then until 720 or 715; and finally Hezekiah, who succeeded Ahaz 
and occupied the throne until about 687. Isaiah, we know, was still 
active in 701, and perhaps a little later, so that his ministry was a long one. 

Only a few isolated historical events can be identified in the records of 
Isaiah’s ministry. It seems surprising that there should be no reference 
to the fall of Samaria in 721, which marked the end of the northern 
kingdom of Israel, and resulted in the swallowing up of its territory in 
an Assyrian province whose frontier was only a few miles north of Jeru- 
salem. The only event of Uzziah’s reign to which Isaiah apparently 
refers (2:19, 21; 9:10) was an earthquake of unusual severity which was 
long remembered (cf. Amos 1:1; Zech. 14:5). During the reign of 
Jotham, in 738, Tiglath-Pileser moved against Israel, and exacted heavy 
tribute from Menahem, Jotham’s opposite number (cf. II Kings 15:19) ; 
this probably suggested the picture in 6: 11-12 of divine judgment in terms 
of desolation of the land and exile of its inhabitants. II Chron. 27:5 tells 
of Jotham’s war with the Ammonites, and this (or some otherwise un- 
recorded expedition by Jotham, perhaps an abortive proposal to resist 
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the Assyrians in 738) apparently led to the prophet’s naming of his son 
as a warning, Shear-Jashub, “Only a remnant shall return!” (7:3). 

Shortly after the accession of Ahaz in 735 the kingdoms of Syria 
(Damascus) and Northern Israel attacked Judah in an attempt to force 
her to join their anti-Assyrian alliance. 7:1-9 describes the interview 
of the prophet with Ahaz as the latter was inspecting the water supply in 
anticipation of the siege which is referred to in II Kings 16:5, and which 
reduced him to such dire straits that he offered up his son as a burnt 
sacrifice (II Kings 16:3; cf. 3:27). Despite Isaiah’s urging to put his 
trust only in God, Ahaz appealed to the Assyrian king for help, sent 
tribute, and as a token of loyalty erected an Assyrian altar in the Temple 
(II Kings 16:10-16). Tiglath-Pileser moved swiftly; Israel was struck 
down the same year (734), her king deposed and murdered, three- 
quarters of her territory occupied and many of her people exiled. In 
733-32 Damascus was similarly dealt with. 

We hear nothing more of the reign of Ahaz which lasted until 720 
(or 715; the evidence is ambiguous), and was contemporary with the 
fall of Samaria in 721, and the final extinction of the northern kingdom. 

Under Hezekiah, Judah was implicated in two revolts against the 
Assyrians to which the Book of Isaiah refers. The first was in 711 (20: 
1-6), and although Ashdod and other Philistine cities were subdued, 
there is no indication that Judah suffered. But following the death of 
Sargon in 705 a general revolt of the empire against Sennacherib was 
organized by the erstwhile vassal king of Babylon, Merodach-baladan; 
his approach to Hezekiah is described in 39:1-8. When in 703 Sen- 
nacherib defeated the principal conspirator in Babylonia, Hezekiah 
urgently appealed to Egypt for help against the imminent threat of As- 
syrian vengeance, and made promises which Isaiah denounced as a 
“covenant with death” (28:15). In 701 Sennacherib set out to crush the 
rebellion ; he subdued the Phoenician cities, recaptured Philistia, defeated 
an Egyptian army, and ravished the fortified cities of Judah except 
Jerusalem where Hezekiah was confined “like a bird in a cage.” Faced 
with a demand for surrender, the king temporized, and appealed to 
Isaiah for a reassuring oracle (36:1-37:4, 22-29). That eventually he 
submitted and paid the required tribute is clear from II Kings 18: 14-16, 
and from the Assyrian records. An alternative account in 37:5-21, 30-38 
culminates in an account in legendary form of the miraculous fulfillment 
of Isaiah’s oracle of promised deliverance. 

Into this historical framework we must now fit the prophetic career 
of Isaiah. Three episodes, only, are precisély dated: his vision in the 
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temple “in the year that King Uzziah died” (6:1), the oracle against 
Philistia “in the year that King Ahaz died” (14:28), and the acted 
oracle of 20:1-6 “in the year that the commander in chief . . . came to 
Ashdod and fought against it.” These would be in the years 742, 720 (or 
715) and 711 respectively. In addition, the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Syrians and Ephraimites which is in prospect in 7:1-17 can be securely 
dated in 734 from Assyrian records, and the threat to Jerusalem by 
Sennacherib described in Chaps. 36-37 in 701. A good many other pas- 
sages in the book can be fitted into the historical picture with less precision. 

The ministry of Isaiah seems to have fallen into three periods, of which 
the first and second were separated by a long interval of withdrawal fol- 
lowing the prophet’s rebuff by Ahaz. The first began in 742, the year 
of Uzziah’s death (not necessarily after it), and continued until Ahaz’ 
decision in 734 to appeal to Assyria for help against Syria and Ephraim. 
The oracles during Jotham’s reign confine themselves to threats of divine 
judgment on the injustice, pride, and corruption prevalent in Judah, 
especially among the upper classes, and to the perversion of religion; 
these oracles are found largely in Chaps. 1-5. To Ahaz, the prophet 
makes his first great appeal for complete trust in God as the condition of 
the king’s and his people’s survival (7: 1-7). 

When Ahaz refused his counsel, Isaiah seems to have withdrawn to 
put down in writing his oracles delivered up to this time. They were to be 
recorded as a witness to the future, just as he and his sons with their 
significant names were standing witnesses in the present (8: 16-18, 1-2; 
cf. 7:3, 8:3). While it may be that some oracles of uncertain date were 
spoken after 734, there is no strong evidence that Isaiah resumed his 
ministry until after the death of Ahaz and the succession of Hezekiah. 

The second and third periods of the prophet’s activity fall within the 
reign of Hezekiah. Isaiah greeted that king’s accession with new hope, 
and it seems probable that the famous “Messianic” passages in 9:2-7 
and 11:1-9 were composed by him for use in connection with Hezekiah’s 
coronation. From this time onward Isaiah is concerned less with internal 
moral and religious conditions in Judah and more with the working out 
of God’s purpose in international affairs. In the years 714-711 and later 
he speaks out against the involvement of Judah in the intrigues of Egypt 
and Philistia against Assyria (20:1-6; 22:1-14; 18:1-7), and denounces 
the scheming of corrupt Judean leaders to alter the course of events 
which is in the hands of God (28: 1-21; 29:9-16; 30:1-5; 31:1-3). 

The final period of Isaiah’s ministry began after Sargon’s death in 705 
had precipitated the general revolt against Assyria which ultimately 
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brought Sennacherib to the gates of Jerusalem in 701. The prophet recog- 
nized the Assyrian king as the instrument whereby God was chastising 
his people for their sins, but he saw also that the conqueror’s pride must 
be humbled when he had served God’s purpose (10:5-16; 37:22-29). 
The survival of Jerusalem, he was sure, was necessary to the carrying 
forward of God’s purpose for his people and for the world (14:24-27; 
29:7-8; 30:30-31; 31:4-5). In these critical days Isaiah exemplified in 
his own person the effectiveness of the sources of spiritual strength of 
which he spoke to others. 

Isaiah, indeed, was an aristocrat of the spirit. He moved like a prince 
among men, and spoke with the moral authority of the Lord’s ambassa- 
dor. He had easy access to the king and to the chief priest (7:3-17, 
8:20), and had much to say about the upper classes from intimate 
knowledge of their behavior. He was a champion of the people, for they 
were the Lord’s people (3:15), and though himself a city-dweller, he 
spoke often and sympathetically of rural life (1:3, 8; 5:1-7, 10; 29:5). 
His vision in the temple as narrated in 6:1-12 was his divine call to 
prophecy, and in this account are found some of the most characteristic 
features of his theology and his message. 

To Isaiah, his God Yahweh is the One upon the throne, inexpressibly 
exalted. His exaltation is not merely that of power and immensity, but a 
moral exaltation (6:3, 5:16). The divine attribute of holiness derives 
its special quality from the ethical nature and righteousness of Yahweh. 
The sovereign righteousness claims the moral obedience of man, and 
makes known the divine purpose for the world. “The Holy One of Israel” 
is her “Maker” (17:7), and through his “strange acts” (28:21) he is 
the ruler of her history and the ultimate factor in what happens among 
the nations. His “glory” or manifest presence fills the earth (6:3). Before 
such a God Isaiah and all his people are morally unworthy and unclean. 

Yet “this people” are the sons whom Yahweh has reared (1:2), and 
the vineyard which he has prepared with loving care (5:1-7). The 
foundations of Zion are unseen and eternal (28:16), but the city which 
men had built on them is tottering to a fall because of its corruption 
(30:12-14). The fearful contradiction between human sin and sovereign 
holiness can lead only to a destruction which will be the overflowing of 
the divine righteousness (10:22). But, like the “live coal” of the vision, 
the fire of judgment may cleanse instead of destroying, and “a remnant 
... return to the mighty God” (10:21). This possibility depends on faith 
in the Divine Sovereign marked by a turning again to him (7:9, 28: 16, 
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30:15). The human instruments of the Divine chastisement can go so far 
and no farther, for the Lord is both Judah’s judge and her defender (10: 
12-17, 14:24-27, 31:5). 

This summary outline of Isaiah’s ministry and its historical back- 
ground, of his personality and his message, must be supplemented as the 
study proceeds by use of the reference books suggested above. Its purpose 
is merely to give the student something with which to begin. He should 
now turn again to his Bible, with reference books and commentaries at 
hand, and begin to work carefully through the book itself. 

To begin with, he should satisfy himself that the division of the book 
at Chap. 39 is justified by the fact that nothing in Chaps. 40-66 appears 
to come from, or to throw direct light on, the ministry of the eighth 
century prophet Isaiah of Jerusalem. The historical background here is 
the latter half of the sixth century (and later); the Jewish exiles in 
Babylonia are about to return to Palestine as the rise of Cyrus the 
Persian points to the imminent downfall of proud Babylon (40:1-11; 
4132-43 43:3-7, 143 44:26-28; .5:1-6; 46:1-4; 47:1-7; 48:14, 20). This 
is one of the greatest prophecies in the Old Testament, but it is anony- 
mous and proclaims in a later time a different message from that of 
Isaiah. 

The student should now go through the first section, Chaps. 1-12, 
noting in the first instance the different kinds of literary material of 
which it is composed, and jotting down queries which occur to him about 
the historical setting and present arrangement of its parts. Why, for 
example, was the story of the prophet’s call to prophesy not put at the 
beginning? Why are the narrative sections in Chaps. 6 and 8 spoken by 
Isaiah himself in the first person, whereas in the intervening narrative in 
Chap. 7:1-17 he is spoken of objectively in the third person? Why is the 
refrain of the poem in 2:10-21 (cf. vss. 11, 17) echoed in a different 
context in 5:15 f.? And why is the refrain of the poem in 9:8-10:4 
(cf. vss. 12, 17, 21, 4) found earlier in 5:25? And how did it come about 
that the famous pror ise in 2: 1-4 of the triumph of religion and the com- 
ing of world peace is ascribed here to Isaiah, but in Mic. 4:1-4 to the 
prophet Micah? 

These questions cannot be answered in a moment, for the answers are 
bound up with the results of long and careful examination of the evidence 
as to how the prophetic books were composed as the end result of words 
originally spoken. Chap. 1 begins with a verse which serves like a “title 
page” for a collection of prophetic oracles, and vss. 2-3 are its foreword 
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by the prophet. Then follow four distinct oracles (or “prophetic utter- 
ances’), vss. 4-9, 10-17, 18-20, 21-26, marked off from each other by their 
subjects and distinctive opening words. In vss. 4-9 Isaiah expostulates 
with his people for their stubborn and contemptuous indifference to God 
which has reduced their country to such dire straits (as in 701). The sub- 
ject of the next oracle is entirely different; it is that God is more con- 
cerned with men’s moral behavior than with formal worship. The only 
link between the two oracles is a formal one; tl > words “Sodom” and 
“Gomorrah” in the last verse of the first oracle (where they are a figure 
of destruction), and in the first verse of the second oracle (where they 
are a figure of wickedness). These are “key words” by which the oracles 
were linked for purposes of memorization before being committed to 
writing; similar, if less obvious instances, occur throughout this chapter 
and in Chaps. 3 and 5. In other cases oracles are linked by association 
of ideas rather than by key words. 

When the reader comes to the third oracle he should ask himself what 
the famous words of vs. 18 mean in the light of the two following verses. 
Is this an unconditional promise? In vss. 21-23 he will note how the 
denunciation takes the form of a lament, and is followed in vss. 24-26 by 
a threat of judgment which carries within it the promise of the ultimate 
triumph of righteousness. The last four verses of the chapter are an 
addendum to it from a later time, disclosing a different situation and a 
different theology. 

The second chapter begins again with a title similar to that in 1:1, 
but briefer. Since it does not occur again in Chaps. 2-12, does it refer 
to that whole section, or only to the parts of it which deal with “Judah 
and Jerusalem,” or even (since “the word” is in the singular) merely 
to the oracle which follows in vss. 2-4? In vss. 5-22 stands a prophecy of 
judgment on the Day of the Lord, with which an oracle against idolatry 
appears to have been combined. 

In Chap. 3 the first fifteen verses predict the doom of rulers who ignore 
the supreme authority of God, and plunder the people committed to 
their charge. The specific references to Jerusalem and Judah perhaps 
suggest that one of the titles of 1:1 and 2:1 originally belonged here. At 
vs. 16 begins a savage denunciation of the vain society women of Jeru- 
salem. The reader will notice how in vss. 18-23 some later reader has 
annotated the oracle with a list of female adornments, which was then 
inserted awkwardly into the middle of the prophetic poetry. The con- 
clusion, which also is in prose, is now, through an error in the chapter 
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division, found in Chap. 4. The remainder of this short chapter is taken 
up with a picture of the future in which the discerning reader will ob- 
serve marks of an age and a theology later than Isaiah’s. 

Chap. 5 begins with a parable in the form of a popular vintage ballad 
(vss. 1-7); the commentaries should be consulted on the word-play 
which makes its conclusion in vs. 7 so powerful. In vss. 8-24 is a series of 
exclamatory reproache: or “Woes,” linked with threats of doom. Vss. 25- 
30 seems to be a misplaced conclusion of the oracle-complex now found 
in 9:8-10:4, with which it should be compared; it provides a graphic 
picture of the expected oncoming of the Assyrian invader. 

At this point there is a sudden change in the type of the literary 
matter; 6:1-8:18 is primarily narrative, with oracles either quoted or 
inserted into the narrative context. Such narrative sections occur here 
and there in the prophetic records (cf. Amos 7:10-17; Jer. 26: 1-24; 28: 
I-17, etc.) ; usually they are accounts of significant episodes in the 
prophet’s life as told by someone else, as here in Chap. 7. But Chap. 6 
is autobiographical, and nowhere in the Old Testament is the authentic 
note of personal experience more marked. This chapter should be studied 
with particular attention to the light it throws on the nature of a prophet’s 
call and commission, and on Isaiah’s teaching and theology in particular. 
When we notice further that the autobiographical material is continued 
in 8: 1-18 and concludes with the statement that Isaiah is now suspending 
his pronouncements and “sealing” his teaching, we may conclude that 
Isaiah appended these autobiographical accounts to a collection of oracles 
from his early ministry down to the year 734; and that subsequently an 
account (7:1-17) of his encounter with Ahaz in 734 was inserted here 
for completeness’ sake. 

There follows next a further selection of oracles (8:19-10:4), most 
of which appear to have been accidentally separated from those in Chaps. 
I-5. 9:1-7, however, belongs with the “Messianic” oracles in 11: 1-16. 
At 10:5 a new note is introduced with the announcement of judgment on 
the Assyrian invader who is about to pay the penalty of his impiety and 
arrogance. Here the prophet is contemplating the invasion of Sen- 
nacherib in 701. The oracle now found in 14: 24-27 belongs to the same 


historical situation. Their separation suggests either that the prophetic- 


oracles circulated independently and were later brought together by 
disciples of the prophets who were unaware of their original historical 
contexts; or that the prophetic books grew in volume by the insertion 
from time to time of additional material, thus separating parts of them 
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which had originally belonged together. Indeed, both processes were 
operative. We have noticed how the “Messianic” passages are now 
separated by material of a very different kind in 9:8-10:34. We find also 
that Chaps. 1-12 conclude with two brief psalms of thanksgiving inserted 
in 12:1 f. and 3-6. 

The second main division of the book, Chaps. 13-23 is marked off by 
the fact that it consists almost entirely of oracles directed to foreign 
peoples (whether by Isaiah or by later anonymous prophets) , and which 
are mostly designated by the distinctive heading or title “burden,” “doom 
oracle.” This word means “that which is lifted up,” and the idiom can 
be traced to the lifting up of the hand in swearing a solemn oath (cf. Ps. 
106: 26). The first oracle, Chap. 13, is a prophetic poem from a time long 
after that of Isaiah, for the world power is now not Assyria but Babylon, 
and already the Medes are moving at Yahweh’s behest to destroy her. 
Chap. 14 contains one of the most remarkable imaginative passages in the 
Bible, in the form of a mocking dirge on the overthrow and descent to 
the underworld of a mighty monarch who has terrorized the earth. After 
two short oracles (14:24-27 and 28-32) on Assyria and Philistia respec- 
tively which are in the manner and style of Isaiah, we come to the very 
obscure elegy over Moab, part of which reappears in Jer. 48: 29-38. The 
concluding verses, 16: 13-14, show that Isaiah or someone else is consci- 
ously quoting an old anonymous prophecy. 

Chapter 17 consists of four brief oracles or fragments, of which the 
first and last seems to belong in the historical settings of Isaiah’s ministry 
in 734 and 701 respectively. The next three chapters, 18-20, deal with 
Egypt. In Chap. 18: 1-6 the magnificence of language and imagery and 
the depth of perception and faith accord well with the noblest of Isaiah’s 
utterances. The date seems to be 711; the envoys are to be told that revolt 
against Assyria must await a signal from Israel’s God. Chap. 19 begins 
with a poem (vss. I-15) in three strophes, and concludes with five short 
eschatological prophecies in prose. The commentaries should be consulted 
on the references in vss. 18-22 to the worship of Yahweh in Egypt. The 
inclusion of Egypt and Assyria in the future world community of true 
religion strikes a note of universalism which is rather rare in the Old 
Testament. 

The remainder of this section is interesting in its variety. Chap. 20 
shows how a prophet could act as well as speak a prophecy. Chap. 21: 
1-10 is almost unique in its picture of the thoughts that tumble over one 
another in a prophet’s mind before he speaks. The enigmatic vss. 11 f. 
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are of th« «»me kind. 22:1-14 provide a picture of reckless revelry on the 
eve of su. « disaster. The remaining verses are a solemn curse upon an 
individua: ‘vhom Isaiah apparently held responsible for instigating revolt 
against Assyria. In Chap. 23 follows an eloquent oracle proclaiming the 
downfall of Tyre, to which a curious prose postscript has been added in 
later times. 

Space will permit the treatment of the remaining four sections only 
in the most summary fashion. Chaps. 24-27 are unlike anything else in 
Isaiah 1-39; they form a collection of eschatological prophecy, psalms 
and prayers dating from the late post-exilic period, which apparently was 
appended to an earlier edition of the Book of Isaiah comprising the bulk 
of the mat ».al found in Chaps. 1-23. There is no 1:.al justification for 
calling this “an apocalypse,” for most of the distinctive features of apoca- 
lyptic writing are lacking here. Pictures of a final cataclysm which is to 
overwhelm mankind are interspersed with psalms of thanksgiving, and 
(in 26:7-*9) with a prayer of entreaty. The thought in 25: 6-9 that God’s 
triumph over his enemies will bring to an end pain and death, should be 
noted, as also the mythological figure of Leviathan, the dragon of chaos, 
in 27:1. 

With Chaps. 28-32 we are back with Isaiah himself, and with a collec- 
tion of his oracles mainly concerned with Judah’s intrigues with Egypt 
about 703-02 B.c. It is noteworthy tat here again, as with the first collec- 
tion (cf. 8:16), there is a clear indication that the prophet himself felt 
constrained to record certain of his oracles as a witness for days to come 
(cf. 30:8). Some of the most powerful of Isaiah’s utterances are found 
in these chapters, a remarkable testimony to the vigor of his mature years 
four decades after his call. In 28:1-13 he begins by quoting an older 
oracle about Samaria, and goes on to declare that those who now mock 
his message will hear it perforce in the barbaric speech of the invader. 
In vss. 14-22 he denounces Judah’s rulers who have “made a covenant 
with death,” that is, with an alien god, instead of building on the founda- 
tion of faith. In the third part of the chapter is a parable declaring that 
God, like a farmer, is working in the world in orderly fashion to prepare 
his crops for harvest. In 29:1-8 the prophet speaks of Jerusalem by the 
mysterious name “Ariel,” suggesting the word for “altar hearth”; the 
original oracle of threat has become a promise of deliverance. In 30: 1-7 
he denounces the sending of an embassy to Egypt as rebellion against 
Yahweh’s comprehensive control of historical events. 

As already noted, 30:8 suggests that Isaiah made a collection of these 
later oracles with their message that Judah’s security lies not in military 
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alliances but in quiet trust in God. This theme is resumed in 31: 1-3 and 
4-9. As an appendix to this collection we find in 32:1-8 a homily on 
justice in rulers (this is not a Messianic passage, as close reading of it 
makes plain), and a second denunciation of frivolous women (32:9-14, 
cf. 3:16-4:1). A still later eschatological picture concludes the section. 

Chapters 33-35 contain nothing from Isaiah, but rather a series of 
oracles and prayers in Chap. 3%, followed by two chapters which are 
closely related to the work of the nameless poet-prophet whose work 
constitutes the bulk of Chaps. 40-55. In this, Chap. 35 is outstanding, 
breathing the spirit of a veritable heaven on earth after the grim inferno 
of Chap. 34. 

The final section of this part of the Book of Isaiah is an extract from 
'f Kings 18: 13-20:19, somewhat modified and rearranged. An impor- 
‘ant omission is that of II Kings 18:14-16, which acknowledges Heze- 
kiah’s ultimate submission to Sennacherib, and following II Kings 20:11 
the editors of the Book of Isaiah have inserted a psalm ascribed to 
Hezekiah. The student will learn a good deal about the way in which 
biblical books were worked over by editors, by comparing carefully these 
parallel passages in II Kings and Isaiah. 

Many problems present themselves as one begins to dig more deeply 
into this great book of Hebrew prophecy. To wrestle with them for 
oneself with such help as is available is a salutary procedure. Not only 
does it exercise the mind about important critical problems, but it brings 
| one, as superficial skimming of the surface can never do, under the in- 
t — fluence of the mind and spirit of one of the noblest of Israel’s prophets, 
and of those later disciples in whom something of that mind and spirit 
lived on. 
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The Literature of Biblical Theology: 
A Bibliographical Study 


by ConNOLLY GAMBLE, Jr. 


A CRITICAL appraisal of the literature of a discipline scarcely twenty years old— 
at least in its modern form—may appear to be premature. For two reasons, 
however, such an attempt may be profitable. The first is the voluminous literature 
in the field of biblical theology since 1930. Such a flood of writings demands some 
analysis, no matter how preliminary or incomplete. A second reason for under- 
taking a study of the literature of this field is the rather widespread misunder- 
standing of biblical theology as the term is used today. An appraisal of the 
current literature may increase understanding and appreciation of this vigorous 
movement in present-day Christian thought. 

The renaissance of biblical theology has affected scholarship in every Christian 
communion—Protestant, Anglican, Eastern Orthodox, and Roman Catholic. 
The subject is vigorously pursued on the Continent, in the Scandinavian countries, 
on the British Isles, and in America. Many distinctive contributions have appeared 
only in journals, where articles on biblical theology now are numbered by the 
hundreds. It is impossible, therefore, to comprehend so vast a field of literature 
in a brief survey. I shall try, in the interest of brevity, to name representative 
writers and schools of thought, recognizing that many original or particular 
emphases will be omitted in this swift review. 

I propose to follow the following procedure. First, we shall look at the history 
of biblical theology. Secondly, we shall observe certain characteristic emphases of 
the renascent biblical theology. Thirdly, we shall note some of the major works 
which have influenced biblical theology, or which reflect changing viewpoints 
within that field; and some of the influential journals dealing with that subject. 

Three brief descriptions of biblical theology may be helpful at the outset. 
“Biblical theology is essentially an interpreted account of the biblical history, 
seen as the advancing work of God Himself” (F. V. Filson, “The Study of the 
New Testament,” in A. S. Nash, ed., Protestant Thought in the Twentieth 
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Century, p. 67). It is “theology based on biblical study and gaining its insights 
and categories of thought from the Bible” (D. R. Vicary, “Literalism, Biblical 
Criticism, and Biblical Theology,” Anglican Theological Review, 32:119, April, 
1950). The task may be conceived thus: “To draw out the positive meanings of 
conceptions derived in the first place from the Old Testament, and made complete 
in the New; to show what is transitory in the earlier statement, and how it is made 
good in the Person of the Fulfiller: this is the task of Biblical Theology” (A. G. 
Hebert, The Throne of David, p. 72). 

I. THe History or BisticaL THEOLOGY TO 1935. An extensive history of 
biblical theology has yet to be published. Good brief treatments of its development 
will be found in these sources: J. D. Smart, “The Death and Rebirth of Old 
Testament Theology,” Journal of Religion, 23:1-11, Jan., 1943, 125-136, April, 
1943; James Muilenburg, “Return to Old Testament Theology,” in Randolph 
C. Miller and H. H. Squires, eds., Christianity and the Contemporary Scene, 
pp. 30-44; C. T. Craig, “Biblical Theology and the Rise of Historicism,” Journal 
of Biblical Literature, 62:281-294, December, 1943; Amos Wilder, “New Testa- 
ment Theology in Transition,” in H. R. Willoughby, ed., The Study of the Bible 
Today and Tomorrow, pp. 419-436. More recent are Preface to Old Testament 
Theology, a condensation of his Yale doctoral dissertation by R. C. Dentan, the 
first part being historical; and Norman W. Porteous’ excellent orientation in Old 
Testament theology in the Society for Old Testament Study’s symposium, The 
Old Testament and Modern Study, ed. H. H. Rowley, pp. 310-345. 


A. The Decline of Biblical Theology. 


Five elements combined to bring about the decline of biblical theology in the early 
decades of the present century. 1) A new interest in detached study of Scripture, 
rigidly neutral, with no presuppositions or theological bias. The demand was for 
“scientific objectivity” without interpretation of historical phenomena. The 
watchword was “objective, factual history alone.” As this viewpoint came to 
dominate biblical study, biblical theology went into an eclipse. 

2) The new interpretation of history within an evolutionary framework. A 
very large proportion of biblical interpreters believed that the biblical movement 
could best be understood in a progressive development from lower, simpler, 
“primitive” concepts to higher, more complex, later ideas. With the imposition of 
this evolutionary pattern upon Scripture, a comprehensive theology derived from 
the Bible as a whole became impossible to achieve. 

3) The new emphasis on the variety in Scripture, rather than its unity. The 
Bible was viewed as a fragmentary record of a growing religious life. This ever- 
changing experience involved an ever-changing theology. The student could speak, 
therefore, not of a bibiical theology, but only of the theologies of the Bible. As James 
M. Powis Smith wrote: “The seeker after Old Testament theology is embarrassed 
by a superfluity of riches. He finds not one, but many theologies. He may, for 
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example, speak of the theology of Amos, or of Isaiah, or of Ezekiel, or he may 
group certain personalities and formulate a theology of the eighth century B.c., 
or of the Exile. But he may not group them all into one Old Testament theology, 
for the differences, yea, contradictions, render such a step impossible.” (J. M. P. 
Smith, “The Study of the Old Testament and the Religion of Israel,” in G. B. 
Smith, ed., A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion, p. 149). 

4) The new philosophy of religion. After Schleiermacher, the emphasis was 
placed on those elements which are common to all the great ethnic religions. Many 
scholars frowned upon efforts to draw from the Bible its distinctive contributions, 
in contradistinction to the common elements found in most religious movements. 

5) The new interest in related studies, resulting in a secularized biblical study. 
For many men the primary interest became Egyptology, Assyriology, Arabic 
studies, archaeology, Greek, Syriac, or Aramaic. Emphasis was placed upon phi- 
lology and history, rather than on theological or religious interests, which were so 
often controversial. 

Thus biblical theology withered. That it actually died, however, is questionable. 
Undeniably it went into an eclipse early in this century, for every theological 
library catalog reveals the decline. “Biblical theology” disappeared as a title for 
nearly 25 years. Even at its darkest, however, the eclipse was not complete. Such 
men as Henry Wheeler Robinson (in The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament— 
[1913]) and Albert C. Knudson (in The Religious Teaching of the Old Testament 
—[1918]) helped to retain the theological significance of the Bible. Throughout 
this fallow period Adolf Schlatter in Germany produced his commentaries and his 
systematic treatises, drawing largely from biblical categories. Through their books 
James Moffatt, Ernest Findlay Scott, and Frank C. Porter were reminding the 
world of the theological meaning of the Scriptures. 

It is nevertheless true that for several decades biblical theology lay largely 
dormant. Then, soon after World War I, its revival came. 


B. The Revival of Biblical Theology, 1935— 


Among the many and complex influences which led to the revival of biblical 
theology, three principal factors may be noted. 

1) The first was the changed climate resulting from the cultural crisis, which 
brought a renewed interest in theology and Christian thought with a corresponding 
decline in comparative study of religions. Historical relativities and probabilities 
in religion which had seemed sufficient in balmier days now appeared in their true 
light, and in the crisis of civilization the demand arose for a more positive faith. 

The rise of Karl Barth both anticipates and reflects this demand for a positive 
faith, as he called theology away from its preoccupation with psychologism and 
historical relativism to the revelation of the transcendent God who has spoken his 
Word to men. The optimistic acceptance of evolution was challenged as superficial 
and unwarranted. The progressive capitulation of theology to the categories and 
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presuppositions of science was halted. The changed spiritual climate provided an 
environment in which biblical theology could once again be cultivated. 


2) The changed historical method. Modern investigation into the philosophy of 
history and knowledge provided a more accurate understanding of the character 
and limitations of the task of the historian. Historians themselves began to recog- 
nize their inability to deal with all the elements of history in such terms as origins, 
causes, effects, and evolutions. W. F. Albright, for example, in From the Stone 
Age to Christianity challenged the adequacy of the genetic and evolutionary as- 
sumptions of the early twentieth century historians. He opposed the unilinear in- 
terpretation of the development of biblical religion, in which the facts were forced 
into oversimplified schemes of historical evolution. Albright sought to reach the 
inner compulsion underlying the drama of history. 

Concomitantly, biblical scholarship began to react against the assumption that 
the truth can be attained by pure scientific “objectivity” in historical research. 
There was a growing feeling that the inner truth of history, beyond the external 
facts, is inaccessible to neutral observers, yielding its secrets only to sympathy and 
understanding participation. A new call was sounded to enter into the biblical 
perspective, discarding an impossible and undesirable “objectivity” in favor of a 
biblical viewpoint. 

3) The growing mass of biblical data resulting from the critical study of earlier 
generations. An unprecedented accumulation of accurate historical information, 
amassed by archaeological research into the ancient cultures of the Near East and 
the Graeco-Roman world, became available to biblical scholars for their intepre- 
tation. A wealth of philological material was produced by linguists and lexicog- 
raphers who were at work during the same period in which biblical theology was 
declining and in eclipse. Minute textual studies based on grammatico-historical 
principles were produced in great numbers. Criticism of source, form, and social 
environment presented new data. 

One result of these studies, of great importance for biblical theology, was to 
discount the exaggerated emphasis on the Hellenistic background of the New 
Testament, associated with the work of Deissmann as an outcome of the discovery 
of the non-literary Egyptian papyri; and to restore a fresh appreciation of the 
significance of the Old Testament background. As early as 1931 Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns and Noel Davey (in The Riddle of the New Testament) showed that the 
clue to the meaning of cardinal terms in the New Testament was to be found in the 

Septuagint rather than in the papyri. And in the same year T. W. Manson (in 
The Teaching of Jesus, p. ix) found that the key to the New Testament is the 
Old Testament conception of the “saving remnant.” 

A second result affecting biblical theology was achieved by these critics, who 
established that there existed no earlier, simpler, ngn-Christological message which 
might be chosen in preference to the classical Christian message of Mark, the 
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speeches of Acts, and other New Testament writings. Criticism made the issue 
clear: The Gospels present a Christocentric message—or no message. 

The changing spiritual climate and the new approach to history brought the 
demand for a synthesizing approach to the Bible, following careful analysis. 
Biblical scholars now began to weigh the evidence from decades of work and to 
draw together interpretations of the theological significance of the biblical reve- 
lation. A theological importance, in contrast to a merely historical interest, was 
once again assigned to the Bible. 

The revival of biblical theology may be dated with some precision. It occurred 
about the time when two influential studies appeared, one by Walther Eichrodt, the 
other by C. H. Dodd. 

The most influential of modern Old Testament theologies is Walther Eichrodt’s 
Theologie des Alten Testaments, the nearest approach to a definitive treatment 
yet published. Eichrodt insists that, despite the changes which occurred in the 
history of Israelite religion, a self-contained unity of constant basic tendency and 
type is to be found in the Old Testament. The unifying idea is the covenant con- 
cept, which was rooted in the Book of the Covenant and the Israelite experience at 
Sinai. This covenant idea was tested in the Canaanite settlement. The eighth- 
century prophets of Israel recovered the covenant idea and reformed Hebraic 
religion. 

Here for the first time critical and historical studies are made to contribute to an 
interpretation of the Old Testament, by using a pattern taken from the Scripture 
itself. The structure of the work is based on biblical categories rather than those 
of dogmatic theology. Eichrodt holds that the Old Testament can be interpreted 
only in relation to the New Testament: “Old Testament religion with all its un- 
deniable uniqueness of character is understood in its essence only when considered 
in the light of the fulfillment which it received in Christ” (p. 1). Thus the Old 
Testament is a permanent part of the Christian revelation, which in both Testa- 
ments reveals the irruption of God into the world to establish his Kingdom. 

Undoubtedly Eichrodt holds too rigidly to the pattern he has adopted and at 
times artificially forces his material into an outline. Yet his work on the whole is a 
remarkably successful attempt to present a sympathetic picture of Old Testament 
religion as a unity. This study, more than any other, served to establish the validity 
of Old Testament theology as a recognized discipline. After Eichrodt, the theology 
of the Old Testament was widely accepted as an essential element of biblical 
study. 

C. H. Dodd in The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments gave biblical 
study a new emphasis and direction. As the outcome of a candid and competent 
examination of the New Testament records, Dodd concluded that the apostolic 
heralds were men who believed themselves entrusted with a clear and definite 
“kerygma’’—an authorized and authoritative proclamation. The elements of this 
preaching are found in the oldest strata of tradition in the New Testament, hence, 
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are not late importations into the records from a later, more fully developed 
Christian theology. Dodd begins with the apostolic preaching in the early chapters 
of the Acts. This kerygma he shows to be the essential framework of the Gospel 
by Mark, and the primary source of the other Synoptic Gospels. Within the New 
Testament there is an immense range of variety in the interpretation that is 
given to the kerygma, yet in all such interpretation the essential elements of the 
original kerygma are kept steadily in view. Indeed, says Dodd, “the farther we 
move from the primitive modes of expression, the more decisively is the central 
purport of it affirmed. With all the diversity of the New Testament writings, they 
form a unity in their proclamation of the one Gospel” (p. 177). Dodd shows that 
the kerygma starts with the proclamation that “This is that which was spoken by 
the prophets”; the age of fulfillment has dawned and Christ is its Lord. The 
kerygma then proceeds to recall the historical facts, leading up to the resurrection 
and exaltation of Christ and the promise of his coming in glory; and it ends with 
the call to repentance and the offer of forgiveness (pp. 104 f.). 

For biblical theology Dodd’s approach was especially significant. It marked the 
first time that a single biblical concept was related to all New Testament material 
in a unified development. New Testament theology was freed from its former 
domination by the purely historical method. In the same period that Eichrodt was 
demonstrating the unity of the Old Testament in relation to the covenant, Dodd 
was showing the unity of the main strands of the New Testament in relation to the 
kerygma. More important than the details of Dodd’s analysis was the viewpoint 
from which he began his study. 


II. CHARACTERISTICS OF BrsLicaAL THEOLOGY. During the last twenty years 
biblical theology has begun to show certain definite characteristics, which it may be 
helpful to consider at some length. Not all of these elements are to be found in the 
work of every biblical theologian, but they are observable, in some degree, in many 
of the published writings on this subject. 


A. Biblical theology builds upon sound historical and critical investigation of the 
Bible. This point can hardly be emphasized too strongly; for one oft-repeated 
criticism of biblical theology has been that its adherents bypass the arduous tasks 
of critical analysis before synthesizing material. With almost complete unanimity 
biblical theologians insist that historical study must precede theological interpre- 
tation. The biblical message was spoken to a concrete historical situation, thus it 
was always historically conditioned. The message was expressed through literary 
forms, therefore literary principles were invariably at work. The biblical theologian 
recognizes that historical and literary study are absolute prerequisites to his work 
of theological interpretation. 

A representative group of biblical theologians from many parts of the world, 
meeting at Oxford in 1949, formulated some “Guiding Principles for the Interpre- 
tation of the Bible.” They agreed that in the interpretation of a specific passage 
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“one must start with an historical and critical examination of the passage. This 
includes: (1) the determination of the text; (2) the literary form of the passage; 
(3) the historical situation, the Sitz im Leben; (4) the meaning which the words 
had for the original author and hearer or reader; and (5) the understanding of 
the passage in the light of its total context and the background out of which it 
emerged.” (Richardson and Schweitzer, eds., Biblical Authority for Today, 
pp. 241 f.). 

This clear statement of the necessity for grammatico-historical study of the 
biblical text should effectively answer the charge that the revival of biblical 
theology marks a return to a precritical position. Quotations might be multiplied 
to show that biblical theologians are aware of the dangers in ignoring the results 
of intensive research, and to display their determination to build only on the basis 
of sound historical study. 

B. Biblical theology insists that historical and critical study must advance to an 
adequately theological interpretation, which recognizes and sets forth the unity 
of the Bible. Building upon historical and literary analysis, the biblical theologian 
goes on to synthesize the resultant data in a unitary pattern derived from the Scrip- 
ture itself. C. H. Dodd, for example, in his Cambridge inaugural lecture on 
“The Present Task of New Testament Studies” (1936), pleads for a study of the 
unity of the dominant themes in the New Testament and an effort to translate 
them into contemporary terms. \ 

In their interpretation of the Bible biblical scholars are pointing out the unity 
of the Old Testament, of the New Testament, and of the whole Bible. 

The unity of the Old Testament is observed in this wzy. The small units of the 
Old Testament acquired meaning through their use by collators and collectors. 
The Old Testament delineates Israel’s covenant religion as founded by Moses. As 
a religion of divine election from the beginning, it stood in contrast to naturalism 
and the demonism of heathen cults. The Decalogue was a permanent part of this 
religion from the beginning. The prophets harked back to this covenant center as 
reformers, not as founders. They fought infidelity towards God who had chosen 
his people at Sinai in a covenant which is the dominating and binding element in 
all the Old Testament. Those elements in Israel’s religion which were true and 
permanent were incipient from the beginning, though they became clearer and 
richer in the course of Israel’s history. Religious elements of older or even alien 
origin which could be related to her faith and made the vehicle of its expression 
were absorbed. Other elements of her ancient inheritance, as well as other alien 
elements, were eliminated or resisted because they were inconsistent with the 
genius of Israel’s theology. (See W. Eichrodt, op. cit.; John Bright, “The Prophets 
were Protestants,” INTERPRETATION, 1:153-182, April, 1947; H. H. Rowley, 
“The Unity of the Old Testament,” Bulletin of John Rylands Library, 29:326- 
358, February, 1946; and Rowley, “Trends in Old Testament Study,” in The 
Old Testament and Modern Study, ed. Rowley, pp. xv-xxxi). 
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The New Testament unity is also set forth. The New Testament arose from the 
apostolic preaching (kerygma), at the core of which is high Christology—Jesus 
of Nazareth died and arose; he is the Lord and Christ promised in the Old Testa- 
ment. This proclamation is met in all levels of the New Testament (Hoskyns and 
Davey, op. cit.; Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching; A. M. Hunter, The Message of 
the New Testament ). This original and creative apostolic preaching, witnessing to 
the one Lord, is the fundamental framework giving unity to the New Testament as 
a whole. This is far different from the old liberal view of the New Testament as a 
continuous growth in a smooth, evolutionary pattern. 

The unity of the whole Bible is found in the continuity of the coven2nt relation 
between God and his people. The Old Testament is the charter of the New 
Covenant founded by Jesus Christ. The Old Testament is to be understood as 
Jesus read it—as witnessing to himself. The primitive church transmitted the Old 
Testament because it felt that in the church the Old Testament promises of renewal 
of the covenant were fulfilled. “The unity of the Old and New Testaments is not 
to be found in any naturalistic development, or in any static identity, but in the 
ongoing redemptive activity of God in the history of one people, reaching its ful- 
filment in Christ” (Guiding Principles, I, e). The two Testaments belong together 
because “they are both expressions of the invasion of human life by the Kingdom 
of God. They result from the act of the one God who in Gospel and in Law is 
building up his Kingdom” (N. W. Porteous in The Old Testament and Modern 
Study, p. 327). This British symposium is an excellent example of the two 
characteristics just enumerated. Qualified scholars review the work in archaeology, 
historical and literary study, textual criticism, Semitic epigraphy, and Hebrew 


philology. The closing studies in this work move on, however, to consider Hebrew 


religion, Old Testament theology, and the relation of the Old Testament to the 
modern world. As the editor, H. H. Rowley, notes in his introduction, “Through 
a great deal of the work of our period has been the treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment as a fundamentally religious book. . . . It has been emphasized . . . that the 
Old Testament is a book through which Divine revelation of enduring importance 
to men is given. It not only comes down from the past and demands study in 
relation to its contemporary world, but it comes down to our generation with a 
message which calls for translation into the terms of our contemporary situation. 
It cannot be read as a Christian book, yet it is part of the Christian Bible, and the 
Christian message is impoverished if it does not gather into itself the abiding lessons 
of this part of our heritage” (p. xxx). 

c. A third characteristic of biblical theology is its understanding of history as 
organic. An event, and the meaning of that event, cannot be separated in an ade- 
quate interpretation of history. The Bible is history— but of a peculiar kind. 
It is sacred history—not a record of human convictions and their evolution, but an 
account of the mighty deeds of God. These deeds are unified and cohesive, guiding 
a chosen people into God’s supreme purpose—into Christ. Behind all the mighty 
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interventions of God stands his identical purpose, revealed fully in Christ. For 
Jesus himself there was a continuity between the story of his people and his own 
story, in which his own life became at once the climax, the meaning, and the 
fulfillment, of all that had happened hitherto. (See H. G. Wood, Christianity and 
the Nature of History; C.R. North, The Old Testament Interpretation of History; 
E. C. Rust, The Christ:an Understanding of History; C. H. Dodd, History and the 
Gospel; H. W. Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament). 

Some biblical theologians, especially in Sweden and Britain, carry this point 
further. They observe a certain correspondence between Old Testament and 
New Testament events and figures. They find Old Testament anticipation or 
“types” prefiguring New Testament persons. It is only fair to say that such typo- 
logical views are emphatically rejected by a substantial number of Ameriacn and 
British biblical theologians. (Examples of this typological viewpoint: R. P. C. 
Hanson and B. Harvey, [he Loom of God; A. G. Hebert, The Throne of David; 
W. J. Phythian-Adams, The Fulness of Israel; Wilhelm Vischer, i he Witness of 
the Old Testament to Christ, v. 1.) 

p. Biblical theology tries to enter into the biblical viewpoint. It emphasizes the 
frame of reference common to the biblical writers, recognizing those presupposi- 
tions and axiomatic attitudes and convictions which make up the background of 
the Bible. Modern biblical theologians adopt the categories of the biblical authors, 
rather than employing a dogmatic or philosophic framework. (See P. S. Minear, 
Eyes of Faith; a Study in the Biblical Point of View, 307 pp.). The biblical 
theologian seeks to show the dominant movements of Scripture, yet always within 
the Bible’s own frame of reference. Questions are allowed to remain as questions; 
paradoxes are left—as the Bible often leaves them—unresolved. These data 
from biblical theology then become a part of the material to be used by the 
systematic theologian. Thus the function of the biblical theologian is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the work of the dogmatic theologian. 

E. A fifth characteristic of biblical theology in its modern development has 
already been noted: It recognizes the limitations of “objective” study and the 
necessity for subjective commitment as prerequisite for understanding the Bible. 
Interpretation of Scripture demands that the interpreter must put himself at the 
service of its central proclamation of Jesus, the crucified and risen Christ. As the 
“Guiding Principles” (I, c) declare: “The starting point of the Christian 
interpreter lies within the redeemed community of which by faith he is a member.” 
Wheeler Robinson observed: “This religion, like any other, can be understood only 
from within, or through a sympathy that makes us its ‘resident aliens’ ” (Inspira- 
tion and Revelation in the Old Testament, p. 282). Norman Porteous says that 
“knowledge of God . . . is something which is given to (the theologian) not apart 
from the religious life. This religious life, moreover, is realized supremely in com- 
munity. . .. Knowledge and obedience cannot be in the last resort kept separate” 
(“Semantics and Old Testament Theology,” Oudtestamenentische Studien, 8 
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[1950], 12 f.). He continues: “The subject, standpoint, and method of Biblical 
Theology are all determined by the fact that God has given Himself to be known 
by those who live in the fellowship of faith and obedience; for the Biblical the- 
ologian neutrality would be unscientific” (p. 14). 

F. This leads to a sixth characteristic of biblical theology. It emphasizes that 
the ultimate outcome of biblical study is personal encounter with the living God, 
whose Word is spoken through the human words of Scripture. The Bible is the 
“covenanted means of God’s self-communication with men” (Alan Richardson, 
Preface to Bible Study, p. 10). Its uniqueness lies not in the excellence of its 
theological or moral teaching, but in its claim to record the message of God through 
which he speaks to mankind his word of judgment and forgiveness. Biblical study 
is therefore invested with a seriousness and an urgency which no merely secular 
study, however fascinating, can have. As Richardson observes, “It is because the 
living Word of God is to be encountered in the Bible, wrapped in the ‘swaddling- 
clothes’ of poor, inadequate and fluctuating human words that the strictest 
historical, literary and philological scrutiny is an indispensable discipline of all 
biblical theology” (A Theological Word Book of the Bible, Preface). 

As a result of the Barthian influence, biblical theologians are emphasizing that 
Scripture exposes men to the Word of God for their acceptance or rejection. 
Biblical theology thus is theology of the “Word, the Talking, of God.” (F. N. 
Davey, “Biblical Theology,” Theology, 38:174, March 1939). 

Between the objective and subjective elements of biblical study, tension is both 
inevitable and salutary, for the Bible is both a historical record and the living Word 
of God at the same time. Theological exegesis presents the meaning of a passage 
in the context of divine revelation, not merely as a record of man’s ideas and acts. 
God is seen as the central figure of history; his will and purpose are dominant. 
Beyond linguistic, literary, and historical data, full interpretation must provide the 
wider perspective, viewing God’s purpose in history with individuals and groups. 
(F. V. Filson, “Theological Exegesis,” Journal of Bible and Religion, 16:212-215, 
Oct. 1948). 

Edwin Lewis reflects that since the Word of God is reached through the words 
of the Bible, the new biblical study may be critical, discriminating, and unafraid. 
It yields inwardness, compulsion, certitude. “The Word was inseparable from the 
Spirit in the primal self-communication; he must continue to be inseparable from 
the Word in its continuing apprehension, renewal, proclamation, and application,” 
Lewis concludes. (Edwin Lewis, “The Emancipation of the Word of God,” 
Religion in Life, 18:542-555, Autumn Number, 1949). 

Biblical theology has come to this point: The critical movement of the past 
century forced a return from the scholastic emphasis on faith about the Bible to 
the Reformers’ understanding of faith produced by the Bible. Criticism will yet be 
needed to correct false conclusions reached via subjective reasoning and a priori 
judgments; but beyond criticism with its necessarily objective detachment must 
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come total commitment in a personal encounter with the living God. ( “Criticism, 
and Beyond,” editorial in INTERPRETATION, 1: 219-225, April, 1947). 


III. Mayor Works In Brsticat THEOLOGY. A. Books. As distinctive contribu- 
tions to biblical theology, five outstanding books have been chosen for brief 
critical appraisal. 

One of the primary influences on the developing biblical theology has been in 
process since 1933. It is Theologisches Worterbuch zum neuen Testament, ed. by 
Gerhard Kittel. A brilliant team of specialists, building on earlier lexical studies, 
seeks to define the special meanings which the New Testament Greek words came 
to possess when they were taken up by Christianity and baptized into Christ. The 
word meanings are unfolded not only through philology but also through theology. 
Each key New Testament word is traced in Greck literary and Hellenic religious 
vocabulary, in its Semitic background in the Old ‘Testament and Septuagint, and 
finally in its Christian usage. Thus the sense-development of distinctive New 
Testament words is sought. As a theological lexicon, this monumental work 
regards the New Testament as the record of a unique self-revelation of God in 
Christ, a revelation foreshadowed in the prophecies and promises of the Old 
Testament. English translations of seven basic words have been published as 
monographs in England. Four of these were published by Harper in 1951 under 
the title Bible Key Words. 

An independent English work of similar nature, on a much smaller scale and 
with less profound treatment, is A Theological Word Book of the Bible, ed. by 
Alan Richardson, which seeks to elucidate the distinctive mear.ings of the key 
words of the Bible. Historical, geographical, archaeological, and philological 
details are not elaborated except as they are necessary for theological meaning. 
Thirty competent scholars contributed to this basic tool, using the resources of 
modern historical and literary criticism, but moving beyond this technical work 
to show the real import of the biblical words. 

The principle governing the choice of words to be treated is that of ‘heological 
interest. Such words as have acquired specific biblical-theological mea!ing have 
been included. The striking unanimity of the contributors upon essentia! matters 
affords notable proof that the renewed emphasis upon biblical theology i= laying 
a sound foundation for Christian unity. Their common viewpoint, while accepting 
in spirit the methods of scientific criticism, is that the key to the biblical rev lation 
is Christ, who is the proper subject both of the Old and of the New Testanent. 
As Richardson observes in his preface, “It is because of the continuity of th Old 
Israel with the New, aid because of the fulfillment of the Old Covenant is the 
New Covenant of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, that it was understood from 
the outset by those who planned this volume that it must be a word book of ¢he 
whole Bible, :.ad not merely of the New Testament. . . . This book . . . owes its 
conception to the conviction that the words of the Bible are not merely interestihg 
objects of academic research, but are indeed the words of eternal life.” 
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Indicative of the unity found in international Bible study groups is Biblical 
Authority for Today: A World Council of Churches Symposium on “The Biblical 
Authority for the Churches Social and Political Message Today” (Alan Richard- 
son and Wolfgang Schweitzer, eds.). Seven denominational viewpoints are ex- 
pressed concerning the authority of the Bible, and five representative biblical 
scholars offer statements on the principles of interpretation. The concluding section 
brings together specific applications of biblical study to ethical problems. Of par- 
ticular value to biblical theologians is Wolfgang Schweitzer’s article, “Biblical 
Theology and Ethics Today: A Survey of the World Position” (p. 129-154), 
which gives a discerning analysis of the interpretative rules and processes of the 
major schools of biblical interpretation. 

In an effort “to further the study of Biblical Theology within the Church,” a 
series of monographs entitled Studies in Biblical Theology is being published by 
the Student Christian Movement Press in London and by Henry Regnery in 
America. General advisory editors are T. W. Manson, H. H. Rowley, F. V. Filson, 
and G. E. Wright. The series is based on extensive historical and literary research, 
but its primary aim is a clear presentation of the nature of the biblical faith “as a 
living phenomenon of vital significance for the contemporary Christian.” Ten 
monographs have appeared thus far, each dealing with an important phase of 
biblical theology. A typical study is The New Testament Against its Environment, 
by F. V. Filson. The common and vital content of the New Testament is “the 
gospel of Christ the Risen Lord,” which appears throughout as a consistent unity 
although no systematic theology was worked out. New Testament thought con- 
verges on Jesus as God’s agent, the Christ of Israel crucified but risen. This concept 
is basic in New Testament worship and doctrine. The common conviction of the 
New Testament writers is that God is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This theology is not the product of the environment (the Old Testament and 
Judaism, although showing affinity with both), nor an adaptation to the Hellenis- 
tic pattern (though efforts were made to win the Gentiles). The resurrection faith 
was the impetus giving rise to the apostolic church and its high Christology. New 
Testament history is selective, interprets in a given dimension, relates groups ac- 
cording to assumptions, and sees God as the chief actor. The focal point of New 
Testament history is Jesus Christ, the interpreting center. Worship and life are 
Christ-centered, led and empowered by the Holy Spirit. In comparison with 
Judaism and Hellenism there are elements both of kinship and of significant 
difference. 

Oscar Cullman’s Christ and Time; The Primitive Christian Conception of 
Time and History sets forth a Christian theology of history, which finds its mid- 
point in the once-for-all, decisive “Christ-event”—the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Biblical history is “revelatory history” or “redemptive history.” 
Revelation and salvation take place along a continuous time line. All that precedes 
the Christ-event leads up to it and prepares for it; all that follows this Event is 
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derived from it. The midpoint is the starting point of the primitive Christian 
understanding of the divine plan of salvation. Thus in the biblical view time is a 
series of events controlled by God. The basic presuppositions of all New Testament 
theology are drawn from this conception of time and history. “The entire New 
Testament presupposes a unified conception of the redemptive process” (p. 112). 

The works of other biblical theologians deserve attention, but these five have 
been selected as representative. 


B. Journals. 


1. Primary. INTERPRETATION: A fournal of Bible and Theology, now in its 
7th year, has consistently published major articles which both establish and reflect 
the trends of current biblical theology. 

The Expository Times, published monthly in Edinburgh, publishes many studies 
by British (and some other) biblical theologians. Frequent comprehensive but 
condensed survey articles review the literature of certain aspects of biblical study, 
as, for example, “The Unity of the Bible” or “The Person of Christ” or “The 
Doctrine of Man.” Consistently The Expository Times has presented analyses 
which are the basic materials for biblical theology, and syntheses which may be 
molded into biblical theology. 

A new British quarterly, The Scottish Journal of Theology, now in its 6th year, 
reflects a great interest in biblical theology. In addition to extensive studies of 
basic biblical words (such as “hope,” “law,” “pleroma,” “charity”) and lucid 
treatments of major biblical passages, the Scottish Journal takes account of trends 
in biblical study through survey articles. Thus biblical theology is set forth not 
only as an independent discipline, but also in its wider setting as it relates to sys- 
tematic theology and Christian thought. 

Not available for appraisal is Biblical Theology, published in Belfast three times 
yearly. (Subscription price: 5s. postfree.) Professor J. L. M. Haire and the 
Reverend A. A. Fulton edit this journal, which began publication in 1950. The 
Scottish fournal of Theology describes it as “uncommonly vigorous, lively, and 
useful,” and commends “this admirable production to its own readers.” (Scottish 
Journal of Theology, 4: 336, Sept. 1951.) 


2. Secondary. This category does not reflect on the quality of the journals 
named, but indicates that biblical theology, while appearing occasionally in these 
periodicals, is not a primary interest of these publications. 

Theology, a British monthly, has published some articles which mark significant 
stages in the revival of biblical theology. In its pages have appeared such out- 
standing biblical theologians as Alan Richardson, Noel Davey, and A. G. Hebert. 
The articles are brief and suggestive, and are worthy of consideration. 

Theology Today, published quarterly by Princeton Theological Seminary, fre- 
quently has articles on biblical interpretation. 
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The fournal of Bible and Religior , published quarterly by the NABI, has in- 
cluded some constructive criticism of biblical theology. Several relevant symposia 
have treated principles of biblical irterpretation. 

Conc.usion: In conclusion, biblical theologians are firmly convinced that their 
work offers the most hopeful approach to the achievement of genuine unity in 
the Christian church. The meetings of the biblical scholars of the world are marked 
by striking unanimity of opinion regarding essential matters. It may be that a 
common appeal to the Scriptures, in which men of diverse theological viewpoints 
encounter the living God, will be the means through which the ecumenical church 
will be realized. (See editorial, “The Bible and Ecumenical Theology,” INTERPRE- 
TATION, 4: 48-50, Jan. 1950. ) 

Yet much work remains for the biblical theologian. As a case in point, although 
hundreds of articles and books have appeared on various aspects, there is available 
no full-scale biblical theology which takes into account the viewpoints and em- 
phases of the modern revival. With interest and with hope we await the literature 
of biblical theology in the years to come. 
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GOD’S ETERNAL PURPOSE FOR THE CHURCH 


God’s Order: The Ephesian Letter and This Present Time, by Joun A. MacKay. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, i953. 214 pp. $3.00. 


THis is not a commentary but an exposition of the Epistle to the Ephesians. While 
it is based upon long study of the historical setting and content of the writing, the 
real interest of the author is the living grasp of the message of the book for the 
church today. Dr. Mackay’s discussion is marked by both personal and ecumenical 
interest. One of the most moving passages of his book is his testimony as to how 
he found spiritual and intellectual satisfaction, and indeed a real “quickening,” in 
the study of Ephesians at the age of fourteen (pp. 6 ff.). On the ecumenical side 
it may be noted that these chapters grow out of the Croall Lectures delivered in 
Edinburgh in 1948; they were written in their present form during a leave of 
absence spent in Mexico; and they reflect a special knowledge of Spanish-Ameri- 
can life and culture, and show in particular the infiuence of Unamuno. 

The question of the authorship of Ephesians is barely raised. E. J. Goodspeed 
has made a weighty attack on the Pauline authorship in The Meaning of Ephesians 
(1933) and other writings. C. L. Mitton has recently published an able argument 
against Pauline authorship (The Epistle to the Ephesians, 1951). F. W. Beare. 
in Vol. X of The Interpreter’s Bible (1953), takes a similar position. It is un- 
fortunate that we have in English no defense of the traditional position com- 
parable to the scholarly work of Ernst Percy, Die Probleme der Kolosser—und 
Epheserbriefe (1946). However, this issue is not Dr. Mackay’s specific interest. 
He knows these books and their arguments. He himself is convinced, as is the 
reviewer, that Paul wrote the letter, and he simply states this conviction and pro- 
ceeds to his exposition on that basis. 

As the title of the book indicates, the theme of Ephesians is “God’s Order.” 
This order centers in Jesus Christ. It is not only promised; it “actually exists, 
however imperfectly, in the Christian Church” (p. ix). Without neglecting 
personal faith and loyalty, this book stresses the role of the church in the plan of 
God. But the church of Christ cannot be identified with any existing institutional 
form it now takes. For clericalism “the hierarchy is the Church” (pp. 154 f.) ; 
for churchism order, a specific traditional organization, is of “the essence of the 
Church” (pp. 156 f.). The author denies that either of these views represents the 
mind of Christ or of Paul. “In the Christian Church, structure is essentially func- 
tional in character” (p. 153). “Evangelical catholicity is the only true catholicity, 
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that form of catholicity whose motto is, ‘Where Christ is, there is the Church,’ ” 
(p. 162). And the purpose of the church, the function which all church leaders 
must fulfill, is “to form mature Christians and to make the Church as a whole a 
usable instrument of the wil! of Christ” (p. 154). 

The fact of Christ as the living, reigning Lord of the church is shown to have 
important impiications both social and evangelistic. It is clear that for Dr. Mackay 
the social education and action of the church must move in the light of the 
message of Ephesians. The evangelistic interest of the church must take as its aim 
such a genuine conversion that all life comes under the Lordship of Christ. The 
vital message of unity so prominent in Ephesians is a condemnation of all divisive- 
ness; as Dr. Mackay explicitly points out, there is a loveless, divisive pretense of 
orthodoxy which does not know the true meaning of Paul’s message of unity 
in Christ. 

The chapter headings of the book are as follows: Perspectives; The Great Rift; 
God’s Unveiled Secret; The Victory Which Christ Wrought; New Men in Christ; 
The New Divine Order; The Fullness of Christ; The Four Imperatives of Chris- 
tian Living; and Christian Action on the Frontiers of Strife. The discussion fol- 
lows the general outline of Ephesians, but with frequent inclusion of material from 
other writings, and with a number of pauses to look at current church issues. 

One could add many comments or questions. The denial that cold objectivity 
can fathom and evaluate the spiritual message of the New Testament is certainly 
correct. The frank agreement with Paul and other New Testament leaders that 
Satan exists and is busily active will antagonize some, but will find more sym- 
pathy today than it would have met a generation ago. The explanation of the 
meaning of blood in biblical thought may be questioned; that the physical blood 
Jesus shed was “but a symbol of real blood, of life poured out in anguish, during 
his whole public ministry” (p. 86) does not seem to do justice to the actual 
emphasis on the death of Christ in the New Testament. The classification of the 
seven (?) pieces of armor in Ephesians, Chapter 6, seems a bit too schematic 

(pp. 196-200). 

Such points are secondary. This is a positive, practical, helpful book. It will 
speak with special warmth to those who know Dr. Mackay, but it has a message 
to all who seek to understand the gospel and grasp the role of the church in the 


world today. Froyp V. Fitson 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW 


According to the Scriptures. The Substructure of New Testament Theology, by 
C. H. Dopp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1953. 145 pp. $2.75. 


Tus volume is the published form of the Stone ‘tures delivered at Princeton 
Theological Seminary in March, 1950, thorougl..y revised and largely rewritten. 
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The clarity of style, the systematic organization of materials, the detailed indexing 
make the book fascinating reading and extremely useful for reference. 


According to the Scriptures is the most satisfactory account this reviewer has 
seen of the use of the Old Testament in the New. It is indispensable for an under- 
standing of New Testament theology. The author finds in the recurrent phrase, 
“according to the Scriptures” the clue to a discovery of “the substructure of New 
Testament theology.” The theological edifice reared in Paul’s letters, Hebrews, 
the Gospel and Epistles of John rests solidly on this substructure. 


Dodd assumes that the earliest preaching, the kerygma, consisted in “the an- 
nouncement of certain historical events,” to wit: “the appearance of Jesus in 
history—His ministry, sufferings and de::h and His subsequent manifestation of 
Himself . . . and the emergence of the Church as a society distinguished by the 
power ond activity of the Holy Spirit, and looking forward to the return of its 
Lord as Judge and Savior of the World.” A setting for these events that displays 
their significance is found in the Old Testament. By means of this impressive 
biblical framework, the early church made the gospel intelligi’le to itself and to the 
public it proposed to reach. 


As a method of discovering the use of the Old Testament by Christian leaders 
in the preliterary period, Dodd collects passages independently used by two or 
more New Testament writers. The six witnesses, assumed to be independent of 
one another, are: the Pauline corpus (excluding Hebrews), the Third Gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles, the Fourth Gospel, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
First Epistle of Peter, and the Apocalypse. The passages he assembles from these 
witnesses are regarded as having been current testimonia prior to the writings in 
which they are now found. He rejects M. R. James’ idea that these testimonia 
circulated as a special document on the ground that a document so widely in- 
fluential would surely have been incorporated in the Canon. 


Fifteen crucial passages are next examined in their contexts on the assump- 
tion that “the unit of reference” usually exceeds the actual quotation. These 
passages in their contexts are then viewed as making up a body of Scripture 
generally employed for the commendation of the contents of the kerygma. 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, several of the Minor Prophets, and the Psalms are 
found to have been especially significant in their influence upon the formu- 
lation of “the fundamental and regulative ideas of Christian theology.” By 
comparison with Judaism, Hellenism, and even the personal consciousness of 
Jesus, a profound study of the Old Testament by early preachers is found to have 
been more influential in the creation of the idea of the church, the important 
Christological concepts, the doctrine of Christ’s death. Not only so, but the use 
these preachers made of the Old Testament is found to have been in substantial 
agreement with the underlying insights and intentions of the Old Testament 
writers themselves. 
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The principal weakness of Dodd’s treatment grows out of his eagerness to make 
his thesis irrefutable. His assumption that the Fourth Gospel was independent of 
the Synoptics and Paul’s published letters, and that Hebrews, First Peter, and the 
Apocalypse made no use of Paul’s letters can hardly be said to enjoy the support 
of a consensus of New Testament scholars. But the case he makes doesn’t depend 
on this extreme assumption. It is rather weakened by insistence upon it. 


ALBERT E. BARNETT 


A WORKING PARTNERSHIP 


To Roads to Truth: A Basis for Unity under the Great Tradition, by EymunD 
W. Sinnott. The Viking Press, New York, 1953. 241 pp. $3.50. 


Tue Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University, addresses himself in this book 
to the question as to how religion and science are related in terms of their being 
avenues to truth. His thesis is as follows: “that underneath the discord and con- 
fusion of our times there is a fundamental philosophical disunity and that this has 
come from an inability to reconcile the rational concepts of the sciences with our 
ancient religious beliefs, which developed in a pre-scientific age.” He seeks to 
achieve a “working philosophical partnership” between the two fields of ex- 
perience and inquiry. By the “Great Tradition” he means the ideals which have 
sprung from the fertile intermingling of Greek, Hebrew, and Christian roots. 

By “religion” Dr. Sinnott means “the tradition of spirit,” as over against 
“science,” which he calls “the tradition of reason.” In religion he discerns the 
intuitive and instinctive feeling to be the fundamental fact, whereas in science it 
is the quantitative which counts rather than the qualitative, general laws instead 
of the fates of individuals. He does not view either religion or science as in itself an 
adequate road to truth. It is in the creative interfusion of both approaches that 
truth will emerge, he feels. 

The author is an eminent biologist. It is therefore especially interesting to have 
the scientist’s word about the scientific method itself. He holds no brief for any 
mechanistic type of sciertific interpretation, lamenting the frequent tendency to 
treat man in the same way in which we are accustomed to view atoms, dollars and 
votes, “all standardized, interchangeable units, each identical with the rest of 
its kind.” He rightly points out that people are persons, not units or statistics. 
Scientific objectivity cannot proceed without taking into account the observer 
himself. He cites certain values which science has contributed to mankind: the 
emphasis on complete freedom of inquiry, its encouraging of the critical mind, 
its sense of adventure, pushing forward into undiscovered territory. He has a 
fascinating exposition of certain theories in modern physics, such as Heisenberg’s 
principle of uncertainty, which have a bearing on the philosophy of science. He 
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feels that religion and biology are more closely related, however, than religion 
and the physical sciences. 

When he discusses religion, he is inclined to identify religion with a general 
apperception of spiritual power, contact with something in the universe outside 
ourselves from which we may draw supplies of power. “The cultivation of man’s 
contact with it, the charging of the battery of his spirit from this great dynamo, 
are vital services of religion to humanity.” He discusses the strength and weak- 
ness of organized religion. Among the weaknesses cited are the attachments to 
creeds, churches and theologies. “To gain the help religion offers without allowing 
these differences to prevent acceptance of a program of mutual agreement and 
respect as to its fundamentals will require a vast deal of tolerance, intelligence 
and good will.” He seems to think that such mutuality of spirit is possible despite 
the necessity for attachment to specific creeds and institutions on the part of the 
religionist. He thinks that the new rapprochment of science and religion must 
above all be tolerant, openminded and tentative, “that it avoid exclusiveness and 
dogma.” 

Dr. Sinnott writes with such thoroughgoing sincerity of desire to blend the two 
great roads to truth into finer agreement that one hesitates to suggest a negative 
note. Yet it would seem that the type of religion he thinks of as most amenable to 
fruitful union with science is necessarily a quite different thing from the type of 
religion represented by evangelical Christianity. He would be on the side of 
levelling down differences, and certainly we know that barriers between faith 
and reason are often raised too high. Yet we know full well what happened when 
its spokesmen sought avidly to make Christianity acceptable to its cultured 
despisers. It ceased to have any distinctive quality apart from the prevalent gen- 
eral rationality so devoutly sought after. The old debate between science and re- 
ligion has been succeeded by the more penetrating discussion as to the relation 
of faith and reason. Probably this book seems less relevant than one might wish 
because it does not come to grips with the category of revelation. The underlying 
assumption is that truth is discoverable—and that both religion and science are 
aspects of man’s quest for truth. The question as to how God himself speaks his 
truth is nowhere raised except possibly as one of the “divisive” notes sounded by 
some groups who bespeak an exclusivism for themselves. Such men as Emil 
Brunner also have been profoundly interested in the proper contributions of science 
and religion in their own spheres, without at the same time denying the sola gratia. 
At the same time, we are extremely grateful to have this distinguished scientist 
giving a thoughtful analysis of the problems he essays. This is infinitely better than 
to have scientists and religionists speaking disparagingly of each other. Dr. Sinnott 
is a truly catholic thinker, unwilling to be content as are so many of our con- 
temporaries with only one facet of man’s total experience. He is to be commended 
for warning against the intolerant and exclusive dogmatisms, especially materialism 
and authoritarianism, which he forthrightly rejects. 
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The book is beautifully printed in clear, readable type and on good paper. His 
style sparkles here and there. One quotation is irresistible: 

What does the West believe, men well may ask? Who speaks for us? Is it the 
Pope, or Bertrand Russell, or Albert Einstein, or Jean-Paul Sartre? Is it Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, or Billy Graham, or Albert Schweitzer? Is it the World Council of 
Churches or Jehovah’s Witnesses? Is it J. P. Morgan and Company or John L. Lewis? 
Is it the CIO or the NAM, or the WCTU? These have so little in common that to 
use them as recruiting officers for the defense of Western idealism would give us a 
motley ideological army indeed! As St. Paul said so well, “If the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself for the battle?” 


Kenpic BRuBAKER CULLY 


A BEAUTIFUL AND MEANINGFUL PILGRIMAGE 


Dante’s Drama of the Mind: A Modern Reading of the Purgatorio, by Francis 
Fercusson. Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1953. 232 pp. 
$4.00. 


Wrru validity, Mr. Fergusson isolates for study the Purgatorio as the central key 
to the whole, “as a center of the whole Commedia and as a poem with its own 
self-subsistent unity.” Again: 

It is the tragic and triumphant answer to Hell [Purgatorio] and the preparation for 
the beatific vision [Paradiso]. . . . There Dante most unmistakably presents his own 
spirit at work . . . the Purgatorio has light to shed also upon history and its making; 
upon psychology, ethics, and education; upon politics and the transmission of our 
tradition. There are many reasons for learning to read it; it is a central clue. 

Ignoring the erudite and highly complex and technically difficult cruxes, for the 
most part, the author aims at the more deep-seated, general, and moving insights of 
the poem. It is the story of the journey of Dante’s soul, through purgation, to 
God; and, by analogy, the journey of purgation of all men on such a pilgrimage, 
the “ever-changing movement of human love in response to evil.” 

Part One is called “the Pathos of earth,” a prologue to the drama of spiritual 
growth. This is the journey of the first Day in antipurgatorio, dealing with ex- 
perience which precedes understanding and conscious moral effort, a lyric of 
“unfilled aspiration,” where the Pilgrim “sees as a child, and understands as a 
child,” (though 33 years of age). Looking outward, he can only see the natural 
world as the eye of innocence perceives it. Guided here by Virgil (pagan wisdom), 
who can do little for him yet, he spends his first Day in Pathos as distinguished 
from the second Day, a “drama of ethical motivation.” His inner life is a rise and 
fall of feeling, its movement musical or lyrical, a movement not of enquiry, but 
of acceptance—a “place of vague beginnings, of hopeful responses, of problems 
sensed but not solved.” 
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This is followed by the first night and a dream representing the end of an inner 
process of clarification, the Pilgrim’s crucial change of heart. Lucia (Illuminating 
Grace) carries him to a new vantage point while he sleeps, and he is ready to enter 
Purgatorio proper. 

Part Two, “the ancient path to self-knowledge,” deals with the second Day. 
His vision now is inward. In Purgatory all things that happen to him serve to 
make him more aware of his own nature. Dante believed the path of self-knowl- 
edge was as old as the culture of antiquity (all moderns to the contrary notwith- 
standing), and he built ancient wisdom into the very structure of the mountain 
path. Virgil, the pagan guide, serves this purpose—but he will be unable to con- 
duct the Pilgrim to the end of his journey. 

This second day is like adolescence, the attainment of manhood, bringing 
strength and moral understanding for a responsible position in society. The 
journey of the second Day is in two parts: the first half in which the Pilgrim 
slowly climbs upward by muscular and moral effort, understanding little; and the 
second, in which he ascends more easily as his understanding and freedom increase. 
This path up the mountain reflects the rhythmical sequence of spiritual growth. 
They pass through, and vicariously share, the experiences of the repentant Proud 
and Envious who, driven by love, must suffer until they gain their freedom by 
understanding the errors of their earthly lives under the classical formula for 
education—doing, suffering, knowing. The form of the path, terrace by terrace, 
thus suggests the form of the Pilgrim’s inner life. 

In a transition to a new mode of life, they pass through, and share, the ex- 
periences in the smoke-blinding terrace of Anger, and then Sloth, from which the 
Pilgrim tries to free himself by the use of discursive Reason, and he gains a new 
freedom by reflecting on the labors and sufferings of his journey to this point. 
This is succeeded by the second Night in which the Pilgrim sinks into death-like 
sleep demanded by the mortal body. 

The vision of the third Day (“the Pilgrim against time”) is neither outward nor 
inward, but upwurd. Having gone as far as pagan wisdom (Virgil) can carry him, 
and being still th’rsty, it is on the third day that “the Christian understanding of 
history begins to emerge.” Successively he passes through, and shares, the ex- 
periences of the terraces of the repentant Avaricious, Greedy, and Lustful, climbing 
spiritually all the while. During this day he is not trying to understand himself, 
but rather to satisfy that great thirst of his, which he discovers to be God-created 
love in him. “Everything the Pilgrim sees and hears during the third Day both 

confirms Virgil’s [pagan] wisdom and also points to the hidden Christ, the clue 
to history in every sense: the actual course of temporal human life.” Here Virgil 
is joined by Statius, a pagan turned Christian, in leading the Pilgrim. And the 
meeting of these three represen*s that great watershed of human history when 
the pagan ages ended and Christianity began. And te Dante, Christ was the clue 
both to life and to the meaning of history. The Pilgrim is now approaching the 
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living faith which moved Dante, the author, and Dante and the Pilgrim tend 
now to merge. 


The Pilgrim had used Virgi! as a guide as far as he could. He himself must 
now become the central actor, pass through the wall of fire, surpass the bounds of 
reason, and arrive at faith by way of love of Beatrice. And here Virgil, pagan 
wisdom, disappears. Night now ends the third Day, with intuitive dreams of 
what is to follow. 


Part Four deals with the morning of the fourth Day—“Time Redeemed.” 
Here the Pilgrim finds Beatrice, which is to say, Christ; for Beatrice played a role 
in Dante’s life analogous to that Christ played in human history. He has finally 
arrived, with the help of pagan wisdom (but surpassing it) at a living faith—he 
has arrived at the Paradiso Terrestre, the ultimate heig *t in faith to which a 
mortal may attain. 

We have been following “the human aspiration for the good” from its primitive 
urges, through self-knowledge, to ultimate faith—the necessary preparation for 
the Paradiso. And with Mr. Fergusson’s aid, it is , beautiful and meaningful 
pilgrimage. 

Though Mr. Fergusson passes lightly over the knotty problems of individual 
figures (some of these he explains along the way), his hook is remarkable for the 
deeper insights into the meanings of whole episodes and of the relationships and 
interrelationships among and between them. For the modern reader, his volume 
will add profounder understandings of the meanings and structure of this mag- 
nificent poem. 

James ATKINS SHACKFORD 


GOAL UNATTAINED 


The Christian Approach to Culture by Emmure Catturet. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1953. 288 pp. $3.75. 


Tus book proceeds on the assumption that “Christianity” has much to say to, 
as well as to learn from, “culture.” In the conversation the Christian philosopher 
has a “vantage point” summarized by the words, “In the beginning God.” From 
this position he is to talk to contemporary scientists and men of letters, and there 
seem no insuperable obstacles in the way. “Such [Christian] views appeal to the 
scientist as a person, if the views are carefully defined” (p. 77), and if the 
scientists are men “of good will” (p. 78). In other words, the author is confident. 
When the proper conditions are met, “not only may the true landscape of reality 
come within sight, but as a result culture may be adequately viewed and 
interpreted” (p. 76). 
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Barth’s strictures against natural theology and general revelation are first set 
aside. Then we are led through a rapid review of the origins of our culture, from 
primitive man, through Greek and medieval thought, to the modern scene. 

This is a difficult book to appraise. There are, as one would expect from the 
writer’s earlier works, brilliant flashes of genius. But they are seldom explained 
and we are left tantalized and unconvinced. This reviewer found the chapters that 
dealt with contemporary frustration as exemplified in literature most rewarding. 

One of the main theses of the work is that our western culture has been led 
astray by the “ontological deviation,” a term that is oft repeated without ex- 
planation. Its roots are in Parmenides, but the principal culprit was Plato, fol- 
lowed by Aristotle, Augustine, Anselm, and Thomas Aquinas. If I understand 
what the “ontological deviation” means it has three principal defects: (1) It 
confuses reality with intelligibility; (2) It makes being rather than process the 
basic category; (3) It makes God an absolute and an absolute cannot be reconciled 
with the personal God of the Bible. 

Great stress is put on (1) the personality of God and (2) truth as something 
to be done. These biblical truths can best be oriented to a philosophy of process, 
in which God is relative to the world and the world relative to God. The author 
commends the point of view in Charles Hartshorne’s The Divine Relativity. Now 
it may be that philosophy from Plato on took the wrong road in following 
Parmenides rather than Heraclitus. And it may well be that Christian theology 
would do well to free itself from being and to find its home in Whitehead’s process. 
It may further be truc that if theology does so change its course, it may find itself 
on speaking terms with Planck and Einstein and modern physics. But the tran- 
sition would involve a serious break with the past, long labors over the many 
biblical issues involved, especially the question of creation, and the case is not made 
for it in this book. 

Unfortunate factual errors mar the book and they must be attributed to over- 
sight. Thus (p. 60) the “aging Epictetus” is made to address his disciples just 
after the crucifixion, when the earliest date that can be given for his birth is 
A.D. 60. And the only reading that makes sense of one sentence (p. 118) implies 
that the Greeks lost the battles of Marathon and Salamis. 

More serious is the author’s interpretation of Greek religion and what Plato 
did to it. In support of his thesis on general revelation the author finds a remark- 
able kinship between the Greek poets and Greek philosophy before Plato on the 
one hand and the Hebrew prophets on the other (p. 113). Both were champions 
of righteousness. Homer taught that the ills of mankind were due to the blindness 
of the human heart. The author rebukes the long held view that there were deep 
incompatibles between Greek and Hebrew. 

Socrates continued in this same tradition of piety. It was Plato who not only 
misrepresented Socrates but who turned Greek thought away from its religious 
heritage (p. 113). And the evidence adduced is that Adeimantus, in the second 
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book of the Republic, asks Socrates to define justice apart from the awards that 
commonly attend it, whether these rewards be from gods or men. Now Plato 
was clearly trying to analyze the meaning of the term “justice,” and following 
sound methods in doing so. He later “restored” to justice the rewards whose loss 
Professor Cailliet laments. Further, Plato’s principal criticism of the Homeric 
gods was just that they were unrighteous. He would ban from the state all 
stories of thefts, jealousy, and adultery on the part of the gods. I can see no great 
loss to religion in this proposal. Who is more akin to the Hebrew prophets, 
Plato or Homer? 

As for Plato’s perversion of Socratic thought, there is even today great difference 
of opinion as to just what in the dialogues is Socratic and what Platonic. And 
Plato nowhere states his intention in this matter. (His second letter is not regarded 
as genuine.) But if we are not to find Socrates in the early dialogues of Plato, 
where do we look for him? It may be that Plato distorted the thought of his 
teacher, for he plainly wrote with deep affection and he never forgave the 
Athenian democracy for the death of Socrates. But one does not make this claim 
without reference to some supporting evidence. 

In short, if Christian philosophers are to “approach” secular thinkers, factual 
responsibility is indispensable. The “approach” is surely needed. It is to be hoped 
that so brilliant and well-informed a thinker will continue in this work, for the 
very destiny of our “culture” seems at stake. 

J. Harry Cotton 
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Shorter Reviews and Notices 





Methodical Bible Study: A New Ap- 
proach to Hermeneutics, by RoBERT 
A. Tratna. Biblical Seminary, New 
York, 1951. 269 pp. $3.95. 


Bree students who wish a detailed and 
carefully worked out methodology will 
be keenly interested in this book, written 
by the associate professor of English 
Bible at the Biblical Seminary in New 
York. 

The book is built around four major 
areas: observation, interpretation, eval- 
uation and approach, and correlation. 
The first two claim 200 pages, and may 
in a real sense comprise the author’s 
special emphasis. Building upon the phi- 
losophy of study developed by Wilbert 
W. White and given classic expression 
in Howard T. Kuist’s These Words 
Upon Thy Heart, Mr. Traina goes 
into much greater detail on method- 
ology than did those who have preceded 
him. The book contains also concrete 
illustrations in Bible study which help 
to make the principles and methods 
more understandable. It also contains 
additional bibliography in the various 
segments. 

Written for theological and profes- 
sional students, this manual tends to 
defeat the purpose against which the 
author seeks to guard; namely that of 
placing so much emphasis on method- 
ology that “it is hard to see the forest 
for the trees.” He promises a simpler 


book for lay people at some future time. 
Persons who emphasize language study 
will criticize his lack of emphasis on the 
original languages. In all fairness it 
should be said that his purpose was to 
suggest a manual for study primarily in 
the vernacular. Those who approach 
the Bible as historical and literary critics 
will feel that the approach from within 
the Bible is wrong. The reviewer read 
the book with real appreciation of its 
merits, but wonders if it is not too de- 
tailed to “sell” the approach to those 
who are not in the author’s classes. Be 
that as it may, the care and thorough- 
ness with which the work is done de- 
serves hearty commendation. 


Joserxu M. Getrys 





The Third and Fourth Books of Macca- 
bees, edited and translated by Moszs 
Hapas. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1953. $4.00. 


Tus is the third volume to appear in the 
series on Jewish apocryphal literature 
sponsored by the Dropsie College for 
Hebrew and Cognate Learning. Dr. 
Hadas is associate professor of Greek 
and Latin at Columbia University. He 
gives a rather full introduction to each 
of the books. The Greek text of Rahlfs’ 
Septuagint is given, with a splendid, 
vivid translation by Hadas on opposite 
pages. Then there are notes at the foot 
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of the page, giving a brief commentary. 

Hadas dates Third Maccabees about 
25 B. C. and Fourth Maccabees about 
37-41 A. D. Both books were written by 
and for Greek-speaking Jews and give 
an excellent example of Jewish literature 
roughly contemporaneous with the time 
of Christ. They will repay at least a 
careful reading by Christian students. 
We owe a real debt of gratitude to 
Dropsie College and the scholars they 
have assembled for the scholarly presen- 
tation they are making of this body of 
literature. 

SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





Anglican Theological Review, October, 
1952. University Press, Sewanee, 
Tenn. 57 pp. $1.00. 


Tuis issue contains letters and essays in 
honor of Fleming James on his seventy- 
fifth birthday—a fact which immedi- 
ately seizes the attention of any who 
have appreciated and enjoyed the 
major writings of this scholar, Thirty 
Psalmists and Personalities of the Old 
Testament. The essays, nine in number, 
deal almost exclusively with Old Testa- 
ment themes, in which field Dr. James 
has done much of his work. Needless to 
say, they are of high quality and broad 
scholarship. 

“The Problem of the Ephod” by 
George Dahl and “The Messiahs of 
Aaron and Israel” by Millar Burrows, 
especially the latter, present questions 
that are veiled respectively in less and 
more obscurity, questions of interest to 
students of Old Testament times and 
ways. ““Typology—Its Use and Abuse” 
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by Robert C. Dentan is valuable and 
perennially timely, with its effective 
emphasis upon the distinction between 
typology and allegory, the validity and 
true meaning of the former and the ab- 
surdity in general of the latter. A very 
thoughtful study comes from Herbert 
Gordon May in “Prometheus and Job: 
The Problem of the God of Power and 
the Man of Worth.” J. Philip Hyatt has 
a careful inquiry into “The Meaning 
and Origin of Micah 6:8,” with sug- 
gestions derived from the Dead Sea 
Discipline. 

Such hasty mention as that above of 
other essays would be unprofitable and 
would further tax the reader’s patience. 


E. D. Kerr 





The New Testament in Modern Speech, 
by RicHarp Francis WEYMOUTH. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1953. 457 PP- $3.50. 


A NEw convenient-sized “Reader’s Edi- 
tion,’—without the technical notes of 
the earlier American editions—of this 
early and well-known modern trans- 
lation of the New Testament, which 
appeared first in 1903. 





The Acts of the Apostles, by H. A. Guy. 
St. Martin’s Press, New York, 1953. 
162 pp. $1.50. 


AN aid to the study of the Acts, serving 
as a simplified commentary, prepared 
for students, and laymen, reflecting a 
moderate critical approach, that holds 
to the substantial accuracy of the book, 
while questioning some of its details. 
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Fifteen of today’s most eminently qualified 
Bible — and preachers —_ labored 
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the eight ‘Old Testament books included in 
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reverent scholarship and penetrating inter- 
pretations bring clearer understanding to 
some of the most difficult portions of the 
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—Tuomas S. Kepuzr in Religious Education. 
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commentary of the present century for 
English-speaking world.”—Los Angeles 
Times. 

“The wonder of these books never 
- does their excellence diminish. sh Pulpit 
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The Speaker's Bible: The Epistle to the 
Galatians: The Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, edited by Epwarp Hast- 
incs. Alec R. Allenson, Chicago 
1951. 176 pp. $3.75. 

It is the declared aim of the Speaker’s 

Bible to preserve all that is worth pre- 

serving of the modern interpretation of 

the Bible. This volume falls short of that 
aim, as do its predecessors; they must do 
so necessarily, for the aim is one that 
cannot be fulfilled in any single volume. 

Nonetheless this volume of the Speaker’s 

Bible has great value for the expositor 

as do the earlier volumes in this notable 

series. Much of what is good in British 
exposition, particularly in sermonic lit- 
erature, has been condensed, rear- 
ranged, supplemented and edited, so 
as to remain permanently available for 
homiletic and devotional use. There is 
an introduction to Galatians, contri- 
buted by Professor Vincent Taylor, and 
one to Thessalonians contributed by 
Rev. R. W. Stewart. 





The Biblical Faith and Christian Free- 
dom, by Epwin Lewis. Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, 1953. 224 
pp. $3.50. 

Tue ultimate significance of the Bible 

lies in its witness to God, a witness of 

absolute self-disclosure in Jesus Christ. 

This witness is given in and to faith. 

The witness is conditioned by historical 

circumstances, but its intent is not af- 

fected by them. The Christian who rec- 
ognizes that his faith rests on God ra- 
ther than on precise historical facts 
about God or about man is set free— 
“free of verbalisms, free of legalisms, 





free of dogmatisms, free of ecclesiasti- 
cisms, free of sacramentalisms, free of 
ceremonialisms” (p. 114). Because the 
absolute self-disclosure took place in 
Jesus Christ, the Christian reads the 
Old Testament with Christian eyes and 
criticizes it in the light of Christ. He 
reads the New Testament in the same 
way, with a “faith-reading of Jesus 
Christ as God’s Living Word, God’s 
Incarnate Son” (p. 159). Questions of 
authorship in the case of the Epistles do 
not detract from the Christian witness, 
for if the Epistles come from different 
authors we have more witnesses to the 
common faith. The varieties of reli- 
gious expression in Colossians, Hebrews, 
and the Gospel of John attest both the 
common faith and the freedom with 
which the early church interpreted it. 
“The New Testament is not a mechani- 
cal device for shackling the Christian 
mind: rather, it is a permanent example 
of the fact that a vital Christian faith 
has freedom for its mainspring” (p. 
204). 

Dr. Lewis’ last chapter is perhaps the 
most controversial in his controversial 
book. In it he argues that “all organi- 
zation, all procedure, all ceremony is, 
in relation to the Christian faith itself, 
instrumental and therefore fluid, rather 
than essential and therefore fixed” (p. 
205), and applies this principle to the 
ministry and the sacraments. The prin- 
ciple is radical, but as he points out it 
is no more radical than its expression in 
Gaiatians; and he readily admits that 
the traditional forms of ministry and 
sacraments may well have been of the 
bene esse (wellbeing) of the church. 
Yet they are only instrumentalities, and 
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The Gospel of the Spirit 


A Study in the Fourth Gospel 
By ERNEST C. COLWELL and ERIC L. TITUS 


A new and important interpretation of the Johannine Gospel by 
two eminent New Testament scholars. Their purpose is to present 
a method by which to interpret a much-quoted and little under- 
stood book of the Bible, and to emphasize its central concerns. 


“The Gospel of the Spirit is a fresh, vital study of the Fourth Gospel 
and will, I think, be immensely valuable to students throughout the 
English-speaking world. I am especially impressed with the author’s 
insistence upon keeping the present order of the Gospel, without any 
rearrangement, and I am also impressed, once more with the rela- 
tions between the Gospel of John and Gnosticism.” 

—Freperickx C. GRANT $2.50 
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Christian Faith and Natural Science 


By KARL HEIM 


A distinguished work by a pre-eminent Continental theologian con- 
tends that Protestant theology since Schleiermacher has exhaustc.J 
itself in private technicalities and has fatally severed its contact with 
the philosophy of nature. 


This volume stands in the center of the unresolved confiict between 
science and religion, and assesses the conflict in tens both of a 
deeply-grounded faith and a fine apprehension of the methods and 
achievements of the sciences. In addition it has the effect of re- 
orienting science in a truer perspective. $3.50 





Ol 


Existentialism and the Medern Predicament 


By F. H. HEINEMANN 


An authoritative up-to-date account of the whole existential move- 
ment based on a personal acquaintance with most of the philosophers 
discussed and on a first-hand knowledge of the sources. 


Professor Heinemann traces the existential movement to its sources; 
interprets its chief proponents—devoting a chapter each to Kier- 
kegaard, Husserl, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sarte, Marcel and Berdyaev, 
and evaluates its significance to the total picture of philosophy. $3.50 


At Your Bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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when and if “new occasions teach new 
duties” new instrumentalities may be 
required, not only by pragmatic neces- 
sity, but also by Christian necessity, that 
is, the freedom given Christians by God 
in Christ. 

Some questions inevitably arise in re- 
lation to “faith-reading.” “I do not be- 
lieve that Jesus would have done that” 
(p. 153) is not too sound a ground on 
which to reject the cursing of the fig 
tree, and the same ground of congruity 
is not altogether satisfactory when ap- 
plied to Matt. 12:46f., Matt. 23:33- 
36; Luke 14:26, Matt. 5:18, and Matt. 
16:18f. Admittedly historical criticism 
has its own ambiguities, but at its best, 
historical criticism has been unwilling 
to make such sweeping rejections. 
“Faith-reading” has a stronger validity 
when it deals with the broad sweep of 
“mighty acts” than when it encounters 
single po. its. 

Few American scholars have ven- 
tured along the lines drawn by Rudolf 
Bultmann in his “demythologizing” of 
the New Testament, but Dr. Lewis is 
coming close to him by his emphasis on 
freedom as the basic gospel of the Bible. 
His book may well help terminate the 
sterile controversies between “liberals” 
and “fundamentalists” by setting forth 
the basic questions which Christians 
must face. 

RosBert M. GRANT 





The Image of God in Man, by Davip 
Carns. The Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1953. 256 pp. $4.50. 


Tus careful monograph pursues its 
subject first through the Bible, then 
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through the history of doctrine, includ- 
ing the mystery religions, some Greek 
thinkers and schools, and Philo; and the 
Christian thinkers Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Athanasius, Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, 
Brunner, and Barth, each of the last 
five having a chapter to himself. Con- 
currently the author develops his own 
theory, summing up his conclusions in 
a long separate chapter. There are also 
three postscript chapters, one on Marx- 
ianism, one on Freudianism, one on the 
dignity of man. (This last is defended 
yet denied to be of moral worth in it- 
self.) The viewpoint is that of the dia- 
lectical or existential orthodoxy, espe- 
cially that of Brunner, with whom and 
Calvin the author most closely agrees. 
(Some inconsistency in Calvin’s doc- 
trine of the Image is admitted; and the 
author does not follow Calvin’s doctrine 
of double predestination.) Exegetically, 
the image of God as mentioned in 
Scripture is said to have two meanings. 
In the Old Testament it belongs to man 
as man, universally; in the New Testa- 
ment it is the likeness to Christ which 
begins in regeneration and becomes per- 
fect in glory. Some theologies deny the 
former; Cairns does not. 

The major criticism the reviewer 
would offer holds against Brunner no 
less: that the word “image” is retained, 
but a meaning thrust into it which has 
its origin elsewhere. One might suppose 
that “image and likeness” would suggest 
that, in the words of Charles Hodge, 
that if we are like God, God is like us; 
that is, that God and man have some at 
least analogous qualities in common. 
This possibility is barely mentioned, and 
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OF THE 
Living 
Church 


By L. HAROLD DeWOLF 





A major work which covers the entire task, scope, and discipline 
of Christian theology. The first one-volume systematic theology 
attempted in 15 years, A Theology of the Living Church is out- 
standing for its comprehensiveness, skillful compression and 
lucid style. It presses for a major Christian system of thought, 
presented with evangelical warmth, rooted in the Bible and 
reinforced with citations from scholarship and literature. 


“Professor DeWolf is the first theologian in a long time who 
has dared to write a comprehensive Systematic Theology in 
one volume. The result is a great success and will prove ex- 
tremely useful.”—Joun C. BENNETT 


“A remarkably fine piece of work both in style and content.” 
—ALBERT C, KNUDSON 


The six sections into which the work is divided are: 


Presuppositions of a Christian Theology 
The Bible 
God and The World 
Man 
Christ and Reconciliation 
The Kingdom and the Church 


$5.00 
At Your Bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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not with favor. Instead, “image,” es- 
pecially in the Old Testament or uni- 
versal use, is said to mean “existence in 
confrontation”; man confronted with 
God and with his fellowman. The form 


and content of the image are distin- 
guished: the form (responsibility) be- 
ing retained even after the Fall, while 
the divinely intended content (obedi- 
ence and love) begins only with conver- 
sion. That the author has said the last 
word may be doubted; but it is a valu- 
able contribution not only for its own 
wrestling with a real problem, but for 
its exposition and critique of earlier 
and contemporary theologians. 
K, J. Foreman 





Spiritus Creator, by F.2cIn PRENTER. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
1953- 311 pp. $3.00. 

Wir the appearance of this work in 

English, simultaneously with a German 

translation, one of the outstanding prod- 

ucts of the flourishing Scandinavian 

Luther research is made accessible to 

the theological world at large. The 

author is professor of systematic theol- 
ogy at Aarhus University, Denmark, 
and chairmaa of the Commission on 

Theology of the Lutheran World Fede- 

ration. The difficult task of rendering 

a Danish academic dissertation into in- 

telligible English has been performed 

by John M. Jensen, an American pas- 
tor and editor. 

The book deals with a theme of basic 
importance to the theology of the Refor- 
mation, Luther’s concept of the Holy 
Spirit. Using a method which combines 
historical analysis with systematic inter- 


Interpretation 





pretation, the author is concerned with 
giving an objective presentation of the 
content of Luther’s thought rather than 
a mere delineation of its sources and de- 
velopment. The underlying presupposi- 
tion is that Luther’s doctrine of the 
Spirit grows out of his central insight 
into the meaning of the gospel and 
dominates every aspect ot the applica- 
tion of that insight. Thus even when the 
young Luther interprets the work of 
the Spirit as the infusion of the love of 
God into the heart, he has actually 
broken away from the Augustinian and 
scholastic thought forms and gives the 
traditional expressions a fresh depth of 
meaning. Luther’s thought is the bibli- 
cal realism of revelation as contrasted 
with a moralistic imitation of Christ, 
spiritualistic mysticism, and idealistic 
metaphysics. Through the Holy Spirit 
the crucified and risen Christ is experi- 
enced as a present and redeeming reali- 
ty in the midst of the inner conflict 
which attends the destruction of all 
man-centered religiosity. In this light we 
grasp the deepest significance of such 
characteristic expressions as Anfech- 
tung, justitia aliena, and simul iustus et 
peccator. The realistic concept of the 
Spirit also furnishes the key for under- 
standing Luther’s teaching on the word 
and the sacraments and the nature of 
the church. 

In the second part of his book Pro- 
fessor Prenter shows how the doctrine of 
the Spirit which Luther held consistent- 
ly became clarified in his controversy 
with the “enthusiasts” of left-wing Prot- 
estantism. He also points out that 
neither orthodoxy nor pietism nor mod- 
ern psychological analysis of religious 
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The Divine Physician 
by WILLIAM B. WARD 


A unique treasure house of medicine for the spirit, especially de- 
signed to bring inspiration to the physically ill. Containing Scrip- 
ture, poetry, and helpful devotional thoughts, these brief messages 
for morning and evening can give the patient trust and courage. 
The author leads the person’s interest outside himself and to his 
God whose love is ever-present. Ideal as a gift booklet. 


50c each; $5.00 a dozen 
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The teachings of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount present a workable 
way of life for individuals and for society today. The author’s pene- 
trating studies show how the Sermon can point the way “to peace and 
happiness in this world as well as in the world to come.” The familiar, 
beloved passages are opened up to bring a new spiritual awakening to 
thoughtful Christians. 
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experience expresses adequately the vi- 
tal realism of the Reformer’s teaching 
concerning the Spirit. 

In spite of the helpful summaries 
with which the ponderous argumenta- 
tion is interspersed, this is not an easy 
book to read. But it is a work of first- 
rate importance for anyone seeking 
orientation to what is essential and vi- 
tal in evangelical theology. 


T. A. KANTONEN 





The Misunderstanding of the Church, 
by Emi Brunner. Tr. by Haroip 
Knicut. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1953. 132 pp. $2.50. 


Herz is Brunner at his provocative best. 
His view that the ecclesia of the New 
Testament is a fellowship with and in 
Christ, a spiritual body ordered by the 
Holy Spirit, and in no sense an insti- 
tution or what has come historically 
to be called a church, will arouse im- 
passioned responses and critical chal- 
lenges from many sides. Yet anyone 
who will work through this little volume 
to see what Brunner is really grappling 
with will almost certainly finish with a 
sense of deep indebtedness. Brunner’s 
concern is one with that of Augustine, 
Wyclif, Huss, and Luther as they sought 
to express Christian meaning in terms 
of the Invisible Church, yet Brunner 
sees this phrase as too inescapably indi- 
vidualistic—it misses the profound di- 
mension of community which marked 
the New Testament understanding. 
Further, that community in Christ is 
most certainly visible to faith and much 
of its expression (works of love) is visi- 
ble even to the nonbelieving world. 


Interpretation 





That what Brunner is struggling with 
and for is real is attested by the repeated 
attempts in the history of the church to 
realize anew the fellowship of the spirit 
in and through Christ—from the medi- 
eval sects to the Protestant Reformation 
and to the multiplying divisions in more 
recent times. It is the institutional 
church, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
that has always tended to hinder, in- 
deed to hide the ~eal meaning of, the 
New Testament ecclesia. 

Brunner looks at the historical 
churches with a genuinely ecumenical 
eye, with sensitive appreciation and yet 
with sharp criticism. No one of them is 
or can be the New Testament ecclesia, 
though each of them has elements of 
that fellowship in Christ within it. And 
each of them can become an instrument 
for realizing it anew, though by Brun- 
ner’s logic this could really be done not 
by the organized church as such but 
only by those within it who are truly 
open to and led by the Holy Spirit. The 
hope of the ecumenical movement is no 
unity of organization but a concern for 
and realization of Christian fellowship 
across all of the inevitable lines of for- 
mal difference. 

Epwarp THOMAS RAMSDELL 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PASTORAL CARE 


PAUL E. JOHNSON. A comprehensive and 
definitive survey of pastoral psychology as 
applied to the entire range of the minister's 
work—counseling, preaching, administration, 
etc. Theoretically sound and concretely prac- 
tical, it tells hcw a pastor can use pastoral 
psychology to achieve an effective, well- 
rounded ministry. 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 5, $4.75 


THE GOSPEL 
AND THE GOSPELS 


JULIAN PRICE LOVE. This fresh and dis- 
tinctive approach to the study of the gospel 
of Christ shows how the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John have one es- 
sential message—Christ’s message of redemp- 
tion. Readers will find here new understand- 
ing of the Gospels that will strengthen faith 
and heighten evangelistic fervor. 


$2.75 


MANDATE TO HUMANITY 


EDWIN MCNEILL POTEAT. In this per- 


ceptive study Dr. Poteat brings into sharp 
focus the relevance of the Ten Command- 
ments—God’s mandate to humanity. He 
explores their historical background, their 
meaning for the Israelites, and their essential 
truths by which they have defied the erosion 
of time and the often hostile environment of 
social change. 


THE CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Edited by J. RICHARD SPANN. Fifteen 
writers, each an authority in his field, seek 
to formulate from the teachings of Jesus a 
philosophy by which the church may deal 
with the problems in our present social 
world order. Here is an honest and construc- 
tive search for truth in many critical areas— 
and a forthright presentation of the church’s 
responsibility in social improvement. 
PUBLISHED OCTOBER 5. $2.75 


$3.75 


At Your Bookstore 
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of GOD 


by JOHN BRIGHT 


In this discerning book the Kingdom of God manifests itself as the unifying 
theme of the Bible—the essential continuity of the Scriptures—and the motivat- 
ing force of the living church. Dr. Bright explores the biblical meaning of 
the Kingdom of God—its history, usage, and various interpretations—and against 
this background relates its message to the contemporary world and church. 

Here every thoughtful reader—preacher, teacher, student, layman—will 
realize afresh the significance and unity of the whole Bible. He will receive 
again a summons to citizenship in the Kingdom and learn its meaning for 
the modern world and the present-ciay church. 
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tive, dramatic biography of the man 
who restored the vitality of Christendom, 
paved the way for religious liberty, and 
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methods, and fruits of prayer. A rich 
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fashion a better world. $2.50 
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Protestantism 
in America: 


A Narrative History by JERALD C. 
BRAUER. Rejecting the view that Protes- 
tant church history can be told only as the 
separate stories of many denominations, 
Dr. Brauer weaves the histories of the 
separate churches into one dramatic narra- 
tive from Jamestown in 1607 to the present. 
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